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Associates in Pictorial Photography 
PHIL M. RILEY 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Wm. H. Zerbe, Director of Asso- 

ciates in Pictorial Photography, it is our privilege to present a few 

reproductions of the work being done by this band of amateur pho- 

tographers. For several months past we have had the pleasure of 
seeing the monthly circulating portfolios containing the pictures and criticisms 
by the members, and from time to time have made selections for future repro- 
duction in PHoto-ERA. These have been held until enough were got together 
to make a special number, which we have done with this issue. 

The pictures here shown by no means represent the extent of the pictorial 
capability of this band of workers; for, as stated, the selections were made from 
the monthly portfolios and, in most instances, do not constitute what the authors 
would call finished prints. It must be understood that the prints are circulated 
among the members to secure criticisms and suggestions from several different 
sources tending toward improvement, and that in the case of some of the pictures 
reproduced, evident faults have been remedied in subsequent prints. This very 
fact allows the writer greater freedom in making comments and pointing out 
certain defects in an impersonal way, as object-lessons. 

The specimens we have selected will, we trust, give our readers an idea of 
how these workers are trying to express their art-feeling with the aid of camera 
and lens. At the same time the benefits to be derived from a broad, cumulative 
criticism and exchange of opinion by several earnest workers, anxious to help 
others and benefit themselves, is quite apparent. 

Until recently this organization was known as “The International Portfolio 
Club.”’ This name gave no indication of the sort of work in which its members 
were engaged, and it was misleading in respect to the club membership. It was 
deemed advisable to change the name to one which was more suggestive of the 
aims of the club, with the result that ‘‘Associates in Pictorial Photography” was 
chosen. 

The organization has no stated meetings, all its business being transacted 
through the medium of portfolios. These are issued every month and circulate 
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among the members, the express companies acting as carriers. Each member is 
allowed to retain a portfolio three days, and must insert a print of his own and 
comment upon or, if possible, suggest improvements in all the prints by other 
members. Each portfolio makes a second round so that the criticisms may be 
compared. 

There are twenty-two members at the present time, and among them are 
numbered some of the leading amateurs of the day, whose work has been accepted 
in many of the prominent salons and prize competitions both here and abroad. 

Taking up the pictures individually, a print possessing qualities which 
appeal to all of us is “At the Close of Day,” by Wm. T. Knox. The cloud-effect, 
the flat shore-line in the distance, the appearance of the water and the unfilled 
sails all combine to produce a feeling of calm and repose. The schooner is well 
placed in the picture, especially with reference to the setting sun. Had there 
been more distance between them, all semblance of unity would have been lost. 
It is interesting here to note the contest for supremacy between the contrasted 
light and dark measures. Pictorially the former is usually more attractive than 
the latter, but the dark in isolation is nearly as powerful, and when, as in the 
present instance, it is boldly placed in the strongest position of the foreground 
and suggests the human element it is victorious. Echo or repetition is shown by 
the smaller schooner, which serves to mark three distinct planes and accentuate 
the idea of distance. This effect might be still farther strengthened by trimming 
a little from the foreground, thus increasing the relative proportion of sky and 
making the horizon-line less centrally located. It is a fortunate circumstance 
that the clouds, which are darker at the left, form a balance for the schooner. 

“The Dunes,” by H. W.Schonewolf, is a picture made up of very little ma- 
terial, but that little all combines to produce a feeling of utter, wind-swept lone- 
liness quite in harmony with the spirit of such a scene. This idea has been car- 
ried out by the absence of human interest and the suppression of fine detail — 
accomplished by the proper focusing, the manner of lighting and the use of 
bolting-silk in printing — which gives breadth and permits of treatment in masses. 
The clouds are good and, being indicative of wind, still further accentuate the 
idea of dreariness. The spot of light in the sky against the outline of the tree and 
the expanse of sand at the right with the dark spots below it are examples of 
interchange. By this is meant the transference of light to a dark portion of the 
picture, and vice versa. In this way decorative effect and increased force and 
interest are secured by the blending of opposed measures. There is always 
danger of overdoing the principle and producing an irritating, spotty effect, but 
care will obviate the difficulty. The sand in the immediate foreground seems 
a little too high in key, but this is apart from the idea of interchange. 

“Break of Day,” by Harry G. Phister, is of interest chiefly because of the 
decorative forms of the trees against the sky. It is interesting to note the idea 
of support given to the large trees, which is conveyed by the two trees at the left. 
The reflections in the water seem rather too insistent and tend to detract from 
the sky. 





HARRY G. PHISTER BREAK OF DAY 
ASSOCIATES IN PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


June,” by Dr. George H. Sheer, is a picture which, although embracing 
very commonplace material, is none the less charming. Its atmospheric qual- 
ities, which constitute the chief theme of the picture, are highly commendable 
and create an air of romanticism decidedly reminiscent of work by eminent 
painters of the Barbizon school of French landscapists, such as Daubigny and 
Rousseau. Dr. Sheer has given us a simple but delightful summer scene, 
excellent in composition and exquisite in treatment; a scene which tells its story 


easily and convincingly, because it is readily understood by every lover of the 
country. The cumulus clouds are exceptionally good and lend an added interest 


to the picture. 

Wm. T. Knox, in his ‘‘ Woodland Stream,” has brought to us a scene which 
is almost fantastic in its natural beauty, and we are lost in admiration for the 
freshness and charm of the bright summer atmosphere and the luxuriance of 
the foliage. There is a wealth of detail, yet the eye seems instinctively to follow 
the stream, because of its attractiveness and also because the highest lights are 
found there. It may also be seen that the successive planes have been made 
progressively lighter in tone up to the extreme distance. The picture would be 
improved if the obtrusive spots of light on both sides were kept down, thus 
concentrating interest on the stream. The lower left-hand corner of the print, 
being out of focus, is also a little too high in key. 
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J. Will Palmer is to be congratulated upon his success in ‘‘ Discovered — A 
Hole,” which is a decidedly original creation, possessing naturalness and spon- 
taneity. The figure is well placed in the picture-plane, the pose is easy and the 
facial expression superb; but the master stroke is the disposition of the right 
hand. It does not look at all forced, for the motion is a characteristic one often 
indulged in by aged men when perplexed. If one may obtrude a minor criticism, 
the left knee seems too high in key, a fault easily remedied. 

Nearly every print bearing the name of Dwight A. Davis is a work of art, 
and “A Meadow Stream” is no exception. The title is a particularly happy one, 
for the gentle insistence of the graceful leading lines, their variety and facile 
sequence and the fact that the highest light is in the stream itself permit of no 
counter-attractions to withdraw one’s interest from the main idea; all else is 
subordinate. Just enough detail is shown to suggest but not delineate, and in 
this way the masses have been kept soft and broad. Likewise, sufficient opening 
is seen in the background of trees to indicate that just above is the source of light 
reflected in the water, yet there is not sufficient strength to mar the unity of the 
whole. The perspective is extremely good, and the rendering of flatness on a 
vertical plane is worthy of great praise. 

The chief charm about “Cool and Shaded Waters,” by Wm. H. Zerbe, is 
the beautiful rendering of values, and the decorative effect generally. Like Mr. 
Davis’s picture, the stream itself forms the strongest point of interest, while 
everything else is subordinate. This is brought about by the fact that the highest 
light, made the more apparent by contrast with dark, is on the water, and also 
by the strong focalization of the radiating lines of the tree above. Nearness and 
a sort of shut-in effect are the result of pictures of this sort, which, in reality, 
are made up entirely of foreground. The point of focus seems to have been 
rather too far from the camera, and the result is that the lower left-hand portion 
of the picture is obtrusive because of its indistinctness. Suppressing definition in 
the foreground without doing so in the background, especially if the tones are 
light, is rarely advisable in pictorial work. 

One of the best things we have seen by F. E. Bronson is ‘‘ Humility,” a pic- 
ture which in every way carries out the impression conveyed by the title. The 
easy flow of lines and the happy arrangement of values and masses immediately 
command attention, and the importance of simple clothing or drapery for photo- 
graphic purposes is also clearly emphasized. Mr. Bronson has been fortunate in 
finding a model whose face may justly be termed religious; but he deserves much 
credit for the treatment, particularly in posing and lighting, which gives such ex- 
quisite gradation of tones and modeling to the face. The lens has also been used 
with discretion, which is responsible for the fact that while there is no obtrusive 
detail, texture is everywhere present. The picture-space is well filled, and the 
whole effect indicates rare artistic appreciation. 

In “The Path in Winter,” by C. F. Clarke, we have a study in composition 
by vertical spacing of the trees with the transitional line of the path forming a 
union between the different planes, which have been made agreeably apparent. 
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WM. H. ZERBE 
COOL AND SHADED WATERS 
ASSOCIATES IN PICTORIAL PHOTCGRAPHY 





H. W. SCHONEWOLF rHE DUNES 
ASSOCIATES IN PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The value of decorative shadow-forms to break up monotonous spaces of snow 


is here made apparent, as is the value of the direction which these shadows take. 
Had they been opposed to the general trend of the path a confliction of ideas 
would have been the result. The effect of sunlight is well shown, as is the texture 


of the snow. 

“The Sheep,” also by Mr. Clarke, is pleasant to look at and immediately 
appeals to our sympathies. Careful analysis, however, discloses several unfortu- 
nate defects — defects which Mr. Clarke is fully cognizant of, by the way, for he 
is a man of keen artistic perception. The general tone is excellent, and by differ- 
entiation of focus the sheep are brought into prominence rather than the man, 
thus carrying out the title. 

The whole group, however, and particularly the man, is too far to the left. 
The weight of balance is held somewhat in check by the single sheep at the ex- 
treme right, but that is hardly sufficient. A disturbing element is found in the 
little pool at the right, which is far too insistent, yet serves to break up an other- 
wise monotonous expanse of grass. The left hand of the man is badly distorted, 
and the foreground is so much out of focus that it not only attracts attention but 
conveys no idea of what the mass may represent, aside from association with that 
which is beyond. 
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DR. GEORGE H. SHEER 
ASSOCIATES IN PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


A piece of instantaneous work of which the author may well feel proud is 
“The New York Fire Patrol,” by F. M. Ingalls. The hose-wagon itself is well 
placed, as are the firemen, and it is a fortunate circumstance that the car-tracks, 
being unavoidable, lead directly to the point of interest. Possibly distinctness of 
delineation merges off too abruptly, but it is certainly pleasing to be able to see 
that the two horses are not in the same plane, thus avoiding a frequent defect 
seen at this office recently in the case of several other pictures of a similar na- 


ture. In any case the mist serves to subordinate the figures in the background 
at the left. 

‘“Foe-Bound,” by Dr. W. H. Winchester, is a title which has been echoed 
with entire success by the picture itself, which is a characteristic scene on the 
Great Lakes. The composition is good and the infrequency of a stern view of 
water-craft of any sort is decidedly refreshing. Attention is first drawn to the 
transitional line along which is found the story-telling portion of the picture. 
Atmospheric perspective is well rendered, and it is pleasing to note that the fall- 
ing-off in distinctness of successive planes has not been made too abrupt, as is 
often the case, yet at the same time the feeling of oppressive mist is conveyed. 
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Definition has also been kept subordinate to the main idea, although there is 
ample detail to suggest all that is necessary. The introduction of human life 
augments one’s interest very materially, and the figures are placed in a strong 
position. 

“‘The Frozen Marshes,” by Gustave F. Swenson, shows what meagre ma- 
terial will serve to make a picture. True, the result is not one which many people 
would care to have constantly before them, but it is none the less convincing, 
and this is due to a considerable extent to the fact that the original here repro- 
duced is a gum-print. The high horizon-line gives a sort of shut-in feeling, and, 
being nearly horizontal, suggests quiet, and these circumstances taken in con- 
junction with the dark, overcast sky and the dry, dead grasses, all combine to 
produce a feeling of dreary loneliness. The transitional line of frost leading to 
the sky is of value in providing an entrance and exit for the picture. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
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Persulphate vs. Permanganate as the Reversing- 
Solution for Autochromes 
G. E. H. RAWLINS 


HE convenience of the Autochrome process would be greatly en- 

hanced if it were found possible to reduce the number of working- 

solutions to less unwieldy figures than those set forth in Messrs. 

Lumieére’s instructions. That this may be satisfactorily done is 
proved by the fact that many successful workers now employ only rodinal (for 
both the first and second development) and the reversing-solution, intensifica- 
tion being regarded as quite an exceptional resort. But owing to the unavoidable 
circumstance that exposure is a highly uncertain factor, it is always advisable 
to develop the plates, if possible, while the original subject is still available; and 
this is perhaps even more necessary when on tour than among familiar surround- 
ings. The inconvenience of carrying solutions, however, renders a chemical 
outfit in dry, compressed form so highly desirable that the following suggestions 
may not come amiss. 

When using the ordinary permanganate reversing-solution I had noticed 
that unless it were filtered before use it would occasionally deposit black specks 
on the film, which were at first cheerfully attributed to flaws in the manufacture of 
the plates, but which, upon closer examination, proved to be particles of man- 
ganese oxide, no doubt thrown down by organic matter present in the water. 
This led me to search for a more cleanly substitute for the “‘C” solution, and it 
seemed reasonable to expect that ammonium persulphate would answer all re- 
quirements. Experiment quickly showed this to be the case, and I have now 
quite discarded acid-permanganate in its favor. 

In using persulphate, it will be found that the action is slower than that of 
the ordinary ‘“‘C” solution, but it has the advantages of both portability and 
complete freedom from any possibility of causing spots or stains. I have used it, 
too, with equal success, in the ordinary crystalline form, and as prepared by 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., in ‘‘ Tabloids.” For traveling-purposes, of 
course, nothing could be more convenient than these; and as perfectly suitable 
developers are also obtainable in this form, the complete outfit can be reduced 
literally to pocket dimensions, such as would not inconvenience even the most 
fastidious cyclist. 

To compensate for the slower action of the persulphate I use a solution of 
from five per cent to ten per cent in strength. Perhaps the best method is to use 
two baths in succession, giving the plate about five minutes in each. As the solu- 
tion is colorless, it is much easier to determine when the action is complete than 
is the case with permanganate. Two tabloids to the ounce of water will give a 
solution of five per cent strength, and it is extremely easy, with these, to prepare 
the second bath while the plate is in the first, thus ensuring the greatest possible 
freshness and activity of the solution. When several plates are to be developed 
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at a time, a little economy may be effected by using the second persulphate bath 
of the first plate as the first bath for the second plate, and so on. Certainly, the 
cost of persulphate is much greater than that of permanganate, but the advan- 
tages of portability and stainlessness more than outweigh the extra expense. 

With regard to developers, I have used metol-quinol, ‘ Rytol,’”’ and amidol 
in the Tabloid form, and even pyro-soda, with equal success; and I prefer any 
of them to pyro-ammonia, which I detest. 

A Tabloid outfit such as I have described really renders Autochrome pho- 
tography as convenient and portable as could very well be conceived; and since 
I can vouch for its practical success, I trust that other workers will take the hint 
and reap the benefit. — British Journal oj Photography. 


XZ 
The Treatment of Incorrect Exposure of 
Autochromes during Development 
A. and L. LUMIERE and A. SEYEWETZ 


N an earlier communication* we pointed out the means of improving 
under and over-exposed Autochrome plates, by variation either in the 
duration of development, the temperature of the developer, or the compo- 
sition of the normal developing-solution. These modifications could not 
be used unless one knew previously the amount of under or over-exposure to be 
dealt with. They could, therefore, be used only in a few cases. In the present 
study we have sought a method allowing during development the amount of 
under or over-exposure to be gauged, and the means of modification and improve- 
ment to be applied to incorrectly-exposed plates. 
LIGHTING THE DARK-RooM 
To ascertain the degree of exposure of a plate, it is necessary to be able to 
follow the appearance of the image during development. At the outset we en- 
deavored to discover a method of illumination which would permit of useful 
examination of the plate during development without fogging. In a previous 
communication we indicated the marked decrease in sensitiveness shown in the 
different regions of the spectrum by gelatino-bromide of silver plates when im- 
mersed in water or developing-solutions. This decrease of sensitiveness is par- 
ticularly noticeable with panchromatic plates for yellow, orange, red and green. 
In the application of these experiences to Autochrome plates we found that 
red or yellow and green glass, chosen spectroscopically, may be used with differ- 
ent light sources of low intensity, and will enable the appearance of the image to 
be followed without fear of fogging. 
As source of light, a candle, paraffin lamp or incandescent electric lamp 
may be used, provided that the lantern be fitted with suitably-selected red or 
green and yellow glasses in sufficient numbers. 


* Summarized in The Crucible department of PHoro-Era for January. 
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The variation in depth of color of commercial red and green glass gives in- 
sufficient security, and it is preferable to soak gelatinized glass plates in suitable 
dyes, or to use tissue-paper similarly dyed. Our best results were obtained by 
the combination of a very inactinic yellow, such as tartrazine and methyl-violet, 
these giving a red light; or, where a green light is preferred, malachite green. 

These two colors combined in suitable proportions, and spectroscopically 
tested, allow the passage of only the least actinic rays of the spectrum (infra, red 
or green). The combination which we prefer, both from its inactinism and its 
high luminosity, is the green. We obtained an intensity of color such that perfect 
security is assured by the combination of one yellow paper with two or three 
green papers, according to the intensity of the source of illumination. 





CHOICE OF DEVELOPER 


The developer most suited for Autochrome plates is pyrogallic acid and am- 
monia, as we first recommended for use, but its rapid discoloration on exposure 
to the air prevents the appearance of the image being easily followed. This 
difficulty, however, is overcome by the addition to the developer of a very small 
quantity of sodium sulphite. An addition of one gram of anhydrous sodium sul- 
phite to one hundred cc. of developer keeps it without discoloration during use. 
This addition of sulphite slightly increases the time of development. 
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MODIFYING OF THE DEVELOPER DURING USE IN ORDER TO CORRECT 
OVER OR UNDER-EXPOSURE 
We sought a method of development allowing variation in the composition 
of the developer and the time of development according to the time of the ap- 
pearance of the image. We know that given the same developer at the same 
temperature, the time the image takes to appear is governed by the exposure. 
In order easily to mark the moment of appearance of the image, and to ob- 
tain for variation of exposure sufficiently marked differences in the time of ap- 
pearance of this image, we used at the outset of development only a small part 
(about one-fourth normal) of the ammonia solution. As soon as the image ap- 
pears a further quantity of ammonia is added, governed by the time taken for 
the image to appear, and development is continued for a further period, which 
is fixed by the quantity of ammonia solution used. 


METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT 


Prepare the following solutions: 


AA 
NE de nenndenedensesdvereneneesarensesenens 100 CCS. 
Bisulphite of soda liquid (commercial) ........... 2 drops. 
PEE GHEE 6 hcckne nb cercderenenedsesnenveae 3 grams. 
EE Eee ere ee 3 grams. 
BB 
WE ehkid dee dete eeesscinsasexaschassiaseve 85 ccs. 
Anhydrous sodium sulphite ....................- 10 grams. 
Ammonia .g20 (22 deg. Baumé) ................ ZS OCs. 


For use, dilute to one-fourth strength, i.e., 50 cc. Solution BB, 150 cc. water. 
For a plate 13 x 18 cm. pour into the dish: 


BE ditinrvatevektevensdeudeberanetééeadeee 80 cc. 
AE cticirintntddetdenteeaaneneieecens IO CC. 
Solution BB diluted to one-fourth strength........ IO cc. 


Temperature 60 deg. F. 
and put in a small graduated measure 
45 cc. of Solution BB (one-fourth strength) 

ready for addition, if necessary, wholly or in part, to the developing-bath during 
development. 

Take the plate from the holder, as far away from the light as possible, 
with back turned to the light. 

Hold the plate so that the black card is kept against the sensitive coating, 
then rapidly immerse the plate in the dish, after having removed the black card. 

When the plate is in the dish count the number of seconds elapsing between 
the plate entering the dish and the appearance of the first contours of the image, 
disregarding the sky, if a landscape. 
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It is unnecessary to come near to the light under twenty seconds at least, 
for whatever may be the degree of over-exposure of the image the first outlines 
never appear under twenty-two seconds. 

As soon as the image has appeared, keep the plate from the light by turning 
your back to the lantern, and, if needed, add to the developer the remainder of 
Solution BB kept in reserve in the small graduated measure. 

Keep the dish in the shadow, and only approach the lantern from time to 
time to judge by reflection the appearance of the image. 

Proportionately to the time of appearance of the image, varying quantities 
of the reserve Solution BB from the graduated measure are added. 

The time of development may be varied by the quantity of BB added. The 
quantities of Solution BB and the different times of development corresponding 
to the time of appearance of the image are indicated in the following table: 





Time of appearance Quantity of Solution 
of first outlines of KB diluted to } to Total duration of develop- 
image, disregarding add after first ap ment, including time of 
sky. pearance of image appearance of image. 
Seconds. “Cubic Centimetres. “Minutes. Seconds 
DOMINOS o Bian oeeer Celene 1, | SOC ene een re 2 — 
7) Oe 7 (eee ea ee ) ee 15 
PP ok eadindncesissesss Pears een eiatnnconll 30 
i ee ee ee 30 
CNN ayia tat eet late oie ia ie = 915 2 atte ea aces ratcnrw ererieis into 30 
ee ee eer 30 
Be Diiicsscccveesasennecs Ri ivnincsrnniwennull 45 
GO WO Gh... 22-2 ccceecvereees . Pee 3 — 
Be Biles startiaencedanewes ne ere 4 — 
EE 666A teendcce nanos tc ckcwnarnie weds m - 


This method of development, which we have used experimentally on a large 
number of plates, has given us excellent results, particularly with over-exposure. 
With much over-exposed plates we were able to obtain results as good as with 
normal exposure.—British Journal of Photography. 


\g 
Cold Development of Sepia Platinum Paper 


L. C. BISHOP 


ANY photographers are using and experimenting with sepia 
platinum papers since cold development is better known. Yet 
there are nearly as many, amateurs and professionals, who imitate 
such sepias by redeveloping gaslight and bromide prints. Some 
of the latter mentioned have never tried sepia platinum, being of the opinion 
that they would need daily practice or have a great majority of imperfect prints. 
This would be true if all their knowledge came from the instruction-sheet pro- 
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vided with the paper. The additional information jound in this article should 
prepare any one having some acquaintance with other printing to be successful. 

A certain class of professionals put gaslight sepias on mounts designed for 
platinums, offering them at a reduced price, and I have known them to claim 
that such prints were platinum, even when the innocent gaslight prints in the 
window were curling badly because the photographer was inclined to glue only 
their upper corners. Non-curling and such claims are true when the prints are 
properly treated and allowed to dry thoroughly, but in rendering them fit for 
loose mounting as much time is lost as when printing platinum 

From personal experience I note that even children prefer the genuine 
sepia and are even able to distinguish a redeveloped print of a negative they 
previously have had platinums printed from. Should the imitator wonder why 
his old patrons, of better taste, go to another studio? 

Often a beginner opens his first can of paper with great hopes of producing 
the beautiful tones he has seen. He possibly will be pleased with his first experi- 
ence, and several that follow, but, unless he is well informed, trouble is due him 
before long. Another has all trouble and all bad prints. He vows to let good 
enough alone and returns to old, sure methods, believing that platinum pictures 
are worth twice the price ever asked for them. There are good reasons for plat- 
inums to sell at advanced prices — other than their beautiful effect and the cost 
of producing them. It means a more expensive printer, who must do the work 
with good judgment and painstaking. He cannot make nearly so many in a day 
as with developing-paper; but even if the total profits were the same, a photog- 
rapher’s reputation is higher and he is better spoken of as a maker of platinums. 
Best results have been obtained in platinum by practical but careful work, and 
surely it should encourage all interested to find new methods of manipulation 
which are simpler and more reliable than those employed hitherto. 

The unsuccessful photographer has very often received his first paper in a 
stale condition, which is apt to be the case in warm, sultry weather and when 
obtained from a small, general dealer. This paper is very sensitive to dampness 
combined with warm atmosphere and, unless properly stored, it will be entirely 
ruined in a day or two. One should examine the cans to see if the preservative 
is hard, and as soon as possible wrap them first in oil-paper, then in oilcloth, 
placing the package in an ice-chest until ready for use. Should you ever receive 
paper containing a soft preservative, you had better return it at once. The 
above is intended for paper used in hot summer months when several days may 
elapse before any printing is done. During the winter months there need be no 
special provision; just keep it in an ordinary, dry room. During the spring and 
autumn months little extra care need be given, but July and August are the bad 
months. It is best to print your paper the day you get it, during these months, 
unless you have access to an ice-chest.. The larger dealers are better prepared 
to keep paper in stock, but, to make sure of good material, order from the factory 
and have it shipped direct to you. When printing it is necessary to keep the can 
open, but omit all unnecessary exposure to atmosphere. Keep the can sealed 
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when through printing. Paper allowed to be affected by dampness in warm 
weather will make mealy, muddy-looking prints. They appear less grainy when 
dry, but even more muddy. Some gain in brilliancy can be made by drying the 
sheet over a convenient gas-flame before and after printing. This is a safe thing 
to do at any time when paper is developing slightly grainy in the shadows. In 
cloudy weather some dampness gets to the paper during the operations before 
development and this lengthens the printing-time. During July and August keep 
your solutions cool by placing tea-cups of ice in each tray. Don’t allow your prints 
to soak in warm water at any time. 

It is difficult to judge the printing-depth unless closely watched — consider- 
able over-exposure is not visible until after development. Naturally, many prints 
are lost first by over-exposing and then, for fear of that, by under-exposing. By 
watching carefully you will see a gain in the denser parts each time you examine 
the progress, and if you keep watch of a certain portion — e.g., a delicate half- 
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tone, gradually blending to highest lights — paying no attention to the shadows, 
you are most apt to judge correctly. Shadows are apt to vary greatly in the same 
lot of printing; i. e., their apparent strength. Never look at them when judging. 
You may expect each emulsion to vary a little as to visibleness of image when 
printing is complete. Different makes vary greatly from each other. 

Judge the printed platinum by the way it looks when cleared in the developer. 
Often it takes a minute, but you may expect it to dry as it looks at this point. 
The acid-waters lighten its appearance, but it will dry a shade deeper than it 
appears in the last acid-water. A light-looking print does not seem to dry much 
darker, while another as much too dark-appearing will seem to gain threefold. 

Best results are far from certain for any one who is not in touch with the 
work daily. Nearly all sets of prints require extras, to be sure of what will be 
gained in drying. Some printers aim to print to a safe depth only, but how often 
do they get the full quality of their negative ? Only when one gets darker by acci- 
dent. A good print has texture in the high-lights and must be just the proper 
depth or the deep shadows will suffer severely. Some control must be used over 
the average strong negative with heavy contrasts. It being impossible to do this 
in any other way than by treating the print, which has been printed deep enough 
to get texture in the high-lights, a toning-treatment, which I am describing 
later, is advised. It is simple, clearing up the deep shadows without injuring 
the high-lights and producing a beautifully-gradated, mellow picture. 

The following are the more important points to be remembered. 

Buy fresh paper from a reliable stock-house or, better yet, have it shipped 
from the factory direct to you. Open the cans as soon as received to examine 
for soft preservative. IT SHOULD BE BONE-HARD. 

Try to avoid changeable atmosphere — mainly hot and damp. 

Get a good-sized, tin bread-box for conveniently keeping the paper open 
while printing. Save all the little preservative packages and keep them in the 
large tin box. These should be examined frequently to see if any are soft. All 
which are not bone-hard should be baked until they become so before returning 
them to the box. Sometimes it requires thirty minutes in a hot oven. They must 
be perfectly cool before putting in contact with the paper. Be very careful about 
allowing these packages to get soft and remain so. Should you open a can and 
find the little package soft, the paper is not in first-class condition and should 
not be printed until hard preservative has been in the can for ten hours. Any 
paper you may be keeping is likely to absorb dampness, so be sure to examine it 
occasionally. With a well-gradated negative judge the depth of printing by the 
visibleness of delicate half-tone next to highest light. Look at the negative for 
the part you will watch and pay no attention to the other parts. Keep plenty 
of fresh stock developer and sepia solution on hand, adding a little fresh each 
time you develop a fair-sized batch of prints. Keep all your working-solutions 
cool in summer for any of the cold development papers except “‘ Westplatco,” 
which does not require a cold developer, but will yield sepia prints at a tempera- 
ture of 45° to go®. Should you have occasion to print damp paper, it must be 
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dried over a low gas-flame before and after printing. Do not expect to see the 
image so distinctly as when the paper is dry in the first place. If you see that the 
whites look slightly yellow after sufficient time to clear in the developer, add one- 
half ounce of oxalic acid (saturated solution) to thirty ounces of developer. 
Some printers keep their developers acid in this way, claiming better whites as a 
result and quicker clearing in the other acid-baths. 

The shortest way to relieve sunken shadows is to coat the finished print with 
a salve of turpentine and beeswax. Heat the wax until melted, pour in an equal 
amount of turpentine and allow to cool. The mixture should be applied with a 
tuft of cotton and rubbed in well with a woolen cloth, next polishing with a fresh 
woolen cloth. If the polish is not desirable the print should be laid in the sun 
until the polish disappears, leaving a rich, mellow effect. 


TTONING-PROCESS 


After the prints have been properly put through their regular order of de- 
veloping, clearing, washing and drying, sort out those which are over-printed, 
bronzed in the shadows or sunken, and tone as described below. Make up solu- 
tions of Velox redeveloper, doubling the quantity of water in each, and for this 
purpose add twice as much pure aqua ammonia to the bleaching-agent. The 
solutions being thus prepared and poured into clean trays of suitable size, marked 
Number 1 and Number 2, begin by immersing the print in Number 1, or the 
bleaching-agent. Slide it in carefully and keep turning over it to avoid air-bells. 
The shadows will slowly grow lighter until the contrast and depth is just as you 
desire to see it when dry. You will readily see that the shadows are most vigor- 
ously attacked by these chemicals and that the high-lights are not harmed in 
clearing any reasonably-timed print. When the print looks just as you want to 
see the finished picture, stop, rinse and place in a tray of clean water. After each 
four 8 x 10 prints add five drops ammonia to Number 1. When all have been 
treated give them at least three changes of water; more will be better, as the yel- 
low bleaching-agent should be quite well removed. Now place the prints one by 
one in Number 2, or the redeveloper, for about twenty seconds each. The prints 
will brighten up a little and also become a shade lighter, but will dry just as seen 
when leaving Number 1. A final washing of thirty minutes should be given. 

Bottle your used solutions for future work. Mark them, and also the trays, 
Number 1 and Number 2. Make up some fresh stock to replenish the loss in 
working the baths. Old solutions thus replenished to their original bulk give 
better color and grade of tone. Each time, before using, add one-half ounce of 
ammonia, and after every dozen 8 x ro prints add ten drops, etc., to Number 1. 

Yellow whites are due to insufficient washing before Number 2 was used. 

Bluish spots are due to improper elimination of muriatic acid. Keep this 
chemical out of your trays and solutions. 

You can get a good sepia-toned print from a rich, dark, properly-treated 
print, but not much color if stale paper was used and the dark print was muddy 
or grayish-brown. However, you will get all you could print at a corresponding 
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F. E. BRONSON HUMILITY 


depth. Do not be careless about over-printing, but go far enough to ensure detail 
in the strong parts of a heavy negative. This method is intended to produce 
softness and clearness in the shadows, giving the correct balance by an additional 
chance for control. A print three shades too dark, if in good condition, can be 
toned to the desired depth in a few moments. 

White oilcloth trays are good for this purpose, but should be used only for 
these solutions, each in its own tray. 

I have had this method in practical use for two years and have specimens 
under severe test, all holding up well, much better than the lighter-printed and 
untoned prints in the same test. Papers used were Angelo, Harcourt, West- 
platco and Mirmont — sepia only. All show far greater depth in the shadows 
and everything is in the high-lights — absolutely no bronzing in the shadows of 
prints from plates of extreme contrast. 
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Aids to Downhill Perspective 
ANTHONY GUEST 


OME time ago I noticed a discussion of the not infrequent illusion in 
pictures intended to represent downhill perspective of an appearance of 
exactly the opposite effect, the scenery actually looking as if its tendency 
were uphill instead of down. I should have liked to say a word on this 

interesting subject at the time, but perhaps it may not be out of place at the 
season when landscape work is more practised. Seeing that it is necessary in 
pictorial art to represent all planes, whatever their direction, on an upright 
surface (upright at least when the picture is hung), it follows that, apart from 
atmosphere, in the primary aspect of any object so represented it must seem to 
have an upward direction if its lines point from the level of the bottom of the 
picture to that of the top. Hence linear perspective is insufficient to give the 
impression of a downward sweep of road or stretch of country. But linear per- 
spective, after all, is not art; it is merely a mechanical assistance to pictorial ex- 
pression. Art has other resources. The scientific arrangement of line is an ad- 
mirable basis or skeleton on which to found the vital matter that conveys the 
human impression, but it is not to line alone that we have to look for the means 
of presenting the scene with all its characteristic features as they have affected 
ourselves. 

If the picture conveys a contrary idea to that intended we may take it 
that we have failed on some important point, not necessarily because we have 
not received a forcible enough impression, but perhaps because we have imper- 
fectly appreciated the resources at our disposal. We have to cope with a diff- 
culty that does not present itself in other pictorial work; namely, that the primary 
attitude of the spectator is opposed to the idea that we wish to impress on him. 
If there is room for doubt he will certainly give the benefit of it to the uphill 
rather than to the downhill claim, for the former is more in accordance with what 
he unconsciously regards as the natural conditions. A considerable demand is 
made in expecting him to recognize that something is far below the picture- 
frame when he can, to his own satisfaction, see it above that level. If the picture 
is “‘skied,’”’ and the spectator has to crane his neck in order to see it, to expect 
him to imagine that he is looking downward is really too much. There is a proper 
point of view for every picture, and it is particularly necessary that this should 
be found if one wants to appreciate a representation of downhill perspective. 
The spectator has to be considered, and, if he is dealt with tactfully, he can, as I 
have explained elsewhere, supply a great deal from his imagination that, other- 
wise, the artist would have to set forth. It is in stimulating and captivating this 
imagination that art makes its greatest successes. There should be no room left 
for a hostile attitude, and, while it is necessary that this should not be aroused 
by irrational hanging, there are means of further neutralizing opposition in the 
treatment of the work itself. 





WILFRED A. FRENCH LUGANO, ITALY 


THE LINE OF SIGHT 


In considering the essential needs of a scene that goes downhill the funda- 
mental principle that must inevitably strike the inquirer is that the downward 
portion of the landscape falls below the line of sight. From this obvious proposi- 
tion two suggestive facts are to be deduced. First, in directing attention below 
the line of sight we reduce our apprehension of what is above it; hence the pic- 
ture must necessarily have a high horizon, little sky being seen. Secondly, we 
must accentuate the line of sight as far as possible in order to mark the division 


between what is above and what is below it. 

Strangely, though the first of these principles is commonly recognized, the 
second is almost invariably neglected. In a downhill scene the line of sight is an 
essential factor, and to ignore essentials is the royal road to failure, while to find 
them and to use them for all they are worth is one of the greatest aids to success. 
In some cases there is little opportunity to mark the line of sight; it may be entirely 
imaginary and invisible, as, for instance, when we look from the cliffs over the 
sea on a misty day. But in that case the intelligence of the spectator comes to 
the aid of the artist, for every one knows that the sea cannot go uphill, and if 
there is any shipping about, its size in perspective will be an additional assistance. 
But if there are no ships we are entirely without aid from the perspective of line, 
and must therefore rely on aerial perspective. 
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If we substitute for the sea a plain, in which the ground rises or falls, with a 
misty horizon that merges with the sky, it becomes evident that without linear per- 
spective to help us, and with only aerial perspective to render the effect, our 
difficulty in showing a downward inclination, or even a flat surface, must be 
increased, and that, in whatever direction the ground really tends, it is very likely 
to look as if going uphill in the picture. 

Similarly, if we imagine a varied prospect, without aerial perspective, in 
which we were unable to identify the objects by their forms; if, in fact, the whole 
subject and its details were outside our experience, and we could not bring our 
reason to bear on its character as we do in familiar scenes, the picture would in- 
evitably strike us as a mere design on a flat plane, all the lines, and all parts of 
them, seeming to be equally near. Hence it appears that, in order to obtain the 
desired effect, the perspective of line and aerial perspective should be in co- 
operation, reinforcing each other. 


DISTANCE AND DEPTH 


This happy combination generally prevails in nature, and awaits only the 
sympathetic appreciation of the artist. One important thing to remember is that 
the depths are in the nature of distance; for whether an object is far away ver- 
tically or horizontally does not matter, and things in the valley a mile below us 
will need to be treated with no less delicacy than we should naturally give to 
those an equal distance in front. There are strong reasons, indeed, why the 
lower details should be treated with even more reserve, most notably the fact 
that the deepest places are furthest removed from the line of sight. Where there 
are trees, houses and hills that intersect that line, it is an easy matter to emphasize 
the parts on which the vision naturally falls. To do this it is necessary to diminish 
definition by a graduated process as the objects recede from the line of sight, and 
nature helps the artist in this as in many other ways, for the denser atmosphere 
of the valleys causes a misty appearance that promotes the indefiniteness of ob- 
jects as depth increases. 

This means of suggesting depth is further enforced when we come to the 
consideration of light, for the general idea of the illumination is from light in the 
heights to dark in the valleys, though this has to be understood in a limited sense, 
the gradation of tone being very delicate. The higher ground is more exposed 
to light than the lower, and the diminished illumination of the lower level adds 
to its indefiniteness. 

Of course the light may sometimes happen to be reflected with intensity 
from certain objects on the deeper ground, but such accidents, if they are empha- 
sized, will militate against the peculiar effect of perspective that is aimed at, and 
they will require very careful management, if they are not omitted altogether, 
which is sometimes the best plan. Any strong accent in the valley, whether light 
or dark, will reduce the sense of profundity and bring the accentuated object 
nearer to the level of the line of sight. 
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UPHILL EFFECTS 


The principles will perhaps be better appreciated through considering the 
converse condition. Thus, in a picture of rising ground the line of sight is low, 
comparatively little appearing below it and a great deal above. Here indefinite- 
ness gradually increases above the line of sight, which again may be accentuated; 
that is to say, the emphasis falls on objects that are on the level of the line. This, 
however, as in the instance of downhill perspective, needs to be accomplished 
with due regard for pictorial composition. While the accentuation of the line 
helps the perspective, something is usually sacrificed to design, and this makes 
the task more difficult. But uphill perspective, being in accord with the specta- 
tor’s anticipation, is conveyed with comparative ease. A downward incline is, 
after all, something in the nature of a four de jorce, and therefore no aid should 
be neglected, while all obstacles should, if possible, be removed. 

One of the most useful aids is to be found in the delineation of planes, the 
upper surface of objects seen from above, of course, being that which is chiefly 
conspicuous. No opportunity to utilize this means of assistance should be lost, 
and, while the vertical planes may be regarded as of slight importance, the hori- 
zontal one should be dealt with generously to help the effect. It is needless to 
dwell on the important aid that is given by linear perspective; but, while correct- 
ness in this respect is of the greatest value, it may be pointed out that all vertical, 
or nearly vertical, lines below the line of sight are dangerous, and should not be 
insisted on, but should rather be masked unless they have a useful significance; 
as, for instance, when a glimpse of the top of a church steeple suggests that the 
ground level must be a good deal lower still—- The Amateur Photographer and 
Photographic News. 

[The illustration “Lugano, Italy,’”’ by Wilfred A. French, admirably illustrates the point Mr. 


Guest has so ably treated. The effect of height conveyed and the downhill perspective should be 
observed, and these qualities analyzed with reference to the foregoing article.— Ep.] 





WM. S. DAVIS ON PARADE 
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Glycerine Methods of Control in Platinum 
Printing 
MADISON PHILLIPS 


LATVINUM is justly a very popular printing-process among pictorial 

workers because of the great amount of control and possibility of modi- 

fication afforded. Several dodges may be employed, but the most 

successful is the glycerine method of local development, by means of 
which the experienced printer can make his pictures represent more or less than 
has been recorded on the plate; in fact, just what he desires. Here one finds an 
almost unlimited scope for artistic and individualistic interpretation of the sub- 
ject, and the worker of artistic temperament and manipulative capacity can make 
his finished prints practically as complete an expression of his ideas as if he had 
actually created the picture. Accentuating here, subordinating there, and at 
times almost, if not quite, obliterating superfluous portions, he works much as 
does the creative painter. In this article, however, it is not the intention of the 
writer to consider the artistic problems involved; those must be assumed by the 
photographer who makes use of the technical methods here suggested. Those, 
however, who are familiar with the use of the brush in water-color or in oil will, 
after a few trials, be rewarded with success. 

In the platinum process the familiar canary-colored image seen after print- 
ing is only a provisional one in iron, since light has no effect upon the platinum 
salt in the sensitive coating. Development replaces the iron image with one of 
metallic platinum in like proportion with respect to gradation. The provisional 
iron image is completely soluble in the hydrochloric acid clearing-bath, so that 
any portion of the image, no matter how deeply printed, will, if not acted upon by 
the developer, wash out in the clearing-bath. Now it has been found that glycer- 
ine furnishes a physical protection from the developer. In other words, a de- 
veloper containing glycerine acts more slowly than a normal solution, and the 
greater the porportion of glycerine, the slower the development. The application 
of this principle is of value for four principal purposes: 

(1) To vignette. 

(2) To check development in certain portions of the picture in order to 
subdue too great strength or to emphasize other portions. 

(3) To entirely obliterate certain portions of the picture. 

(4) To retard the development of overtimed prints instead of using a weak 
developer. 

With respect to the first case, it should be remembered that the vignette is 
a thing to be used with discretion, since it is adapted to comparatively few sub- 
jects. In portraiture, where only the head and shoulders are developed, delicate, 
dainty effects are obtainable particularly appropriate for pictures of children 
and young women, as shown by the frontispiece this month. It is also productive 
of a sketchy decorative treatment, which is frequently pleasing in landscape and 
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marine work, and is well adapted for decorating post-cards and other objects of 
a more permanent nature. 

A sheet of heavy glass will be required to work on, and over it spread some 
glycerine with a flat rubler-hound camel’s-hair brush. Lay the print on this, 
face up, and see that it remains flat. Now pour more glycerine on the face of the 
print and spread it thoroughly with the brush. After it has been allowed to soak 
in two or three minutes remove any superfluous liquid with photographic blotters. 
Now coat with glycerine a second time and in a minute o: two blot off the glycerine 
on those portions of the print which require the most development. <A solution 





containing equal parts of developer and glycerine is required and should be ap- 
plied to the blotted portions of the print with a round, rubber-bound camel’s 
hair brush about the size of a lead-pencil. The mode of treatment is to work grad- 
ually outward into the portions of the print requiring but little depth. Develop- 
ment will be slow, and it is essential that it be so in order that full control may be 
had. When the image is started it may be brought up more quickly with glycer- 
ine, one part, developer, three parts; but this applies only to portions requiring 
full development. When any portion has acquired sufficient strength remove 
the solution with a blotter and coat with pure glycerine. This checks develop- 
ment so that the worker may devote his attention to other portions requiring 
further treatment. The first few prints made in this way will probably be failures, 
but after a little practice a large proportion of successful prints will be secured. 
The thing to remember is to take plenty of time and use the developer sparingly. 
The brush should not contain more than enough solution to moisten the spot to 
which it is applied. When the development is complete the print should be re- 
moved to the usual hydrochloric acid clearing-bath and swabbed over carefully 
in the solution on both sides with a tuft of cotton. This prevents further develop- 
ment under the glycerine before the acid penetrates the print, and is a step which 
applies to all four applications of glycerine development here treated. The por- 
tions of the image protected by the glycerine and not acted upon by the developer 
will, of course, dissolve in the clearing-bath, leaving white paper. 

In portrait vignetting most of the undesirable portions of the image may be 
obliterated in the printing; in fact, the completed vignette may be made in this 
way. The best results, however, are usually obtained by obliterating most of the 
undesirable image in printing and depending upon the application of glycerine 
as described above to secure proper gradation of the vignette. In printing, a 
mask a little larger than the image required should be placed over the printing- 
frame and a serrated mask should be held about half an inch from the negative. 
When the printing is almost finished take away the serrated mask and allow the 
light action to proceed without it. 

The second application of glycerine development, by means of which prints 
from faulty negatives may be improved and any portion of the image treated 
separately according to the result desired, is effected exactly the same as the first, 
unless the modifications required are slight and of a simple nature. If so, the 
portions to be checked may be coated with developer, three parts, glycerine, 
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one part, and the print immersed in the normal developer until the checked por- 
tions reach proper strength. On the other hand, if intricate brush-development 
is desirable, the proportion of glycerine may be increased up to ten parts to one 
of developer. Such a course causes development to proceed very slowly, giving 
ample time for careful and thoughtful work, and prevents the formation of lines 
on the print or spreading of the developer. This method is a favorite one for 
treating prints from negatives having too dense skies. In printing, the sky is 
brought to the desired depth, so that the clouds, if there be any, appear to full 
advantage, and in development the remainder of the print is held in check to 
prevent it developing too dark. 

The third application opens up a field much wider than that of vignetting 
and which is entered successfully only by those who have become adept in 
glycerine manipulation. Perhaps it is better, after all, to work upon the negative 
in order to obliterate unessential objects rather than upon the print, although 
such a course should not be pursued without experience, else a valuable negative 
may be ruined. To successfully work upon the negative is a very difficult matter, 
although those who know how often make contrary statements. The chief ad- 
vantage of glycerine development is that if failure results in early attempts one 
still has recourse to the unharmed negative. The patient and skilful worker, 
however, can by means of glycerine hold back development in certain portions 
to make them match the tone of adjacent portions, thus obliterating some ob- 
jectionable dark object; or if the object is a light one he can obliterate all detail 
from the undesirable portion and later fill in the space dexterously with a wash 
of water-color. In either case there is greater likelihood of complete success if 
papers of rough texture are used. Then, again, there are times when lines and 
masses, which are not in the negative at all, may be added to the picture to ad- 
vantage, and it is wonderful what a clever worker can do in this respect by 
glycerine methods. It may or may not be advisable to coat the print with pure 
glycerine at the outset, and the portions of the image to be retained may be treated 
with the normal developer or a solution containing one-fourth glycerine. All this 
must be determined by the individual worker, since all depends upon the charac- 
ter of the effect desired. 

As to the fourth method, there is no doubt about it being the best way to re- 
tard the development of an overtimed print, for dilution with water often causes 
granulation of the print. Prints which have gone so far as to actually print out 
may often be saved by using a solution containing equal parts of glycerine and 
the developer. This is best applied to the print with a broad, rubber-bound 
camel’s-hair brush, and care should be taken that it is evenly done and the pores 
of the paper filled. When the desired tone has been reached the print should be 
transferred to the clearing-bath as usual. If the print is only a little overtimed 
one part of glycerine to four parts of developer will be sufficient. 





































Our Illustrations 
THE EDITORS 


O many readers of PHoto-ERA have already expressed their approval 

of this new department, which came to life with the July issue, that we 

believe we may justly call it a marked success as well as an innovation 

in photographic journalism. Other magazines have occasionally given 
data regarding the pictures reproduced, but it has always been done irregularly 
and incompletely. So far as we know, PHoto-ERa is the first journal to incor- 
porate this idea of using the illustrations published for object-lessons as a regular 
monthly feature. The practical and monetary value of the information given 
under this caption every month cannot be overestimated, and we feel confi- 
dent that our readers will appreciate the extra correspondence, and careful tab- 
ulation required on the part of our office staff in compiling and editing the ma- 
terial for this article. 

A vignette is a thing to be used with discretion, as Mr. Riley has pointed 
out on page 127 of this issue, and, although the instances where it is fully justified 
by the results are comparatively rare, a case in point is found in “ Florietta,” 
by W. E. Marshall. The artist was particularly fortunate in having so good a 
model, but he deserves great credit for his excellent taste and careful treatment 
of negative and print. 

Data: late afternoon in March; weak yellow light; No. 3a Dallmeyer Por- 
trait Lens, used wide open; Magnet plate; pyro-soda developer; W. & C. Platin- 
otype print. The vignette is of the old-fashioned variety of albumen days, but 
the negative was opaqued at the bottom in places to form certain lines, and the 
print was developed in the regular way without glycerine. 

As the specimens of work by members of Associates in Pictorial Photogra- 
phy have been discussed from an artistic and pictorial standpoint in Mr. Riley’s 
article on page ror of this issue, no further consideration here is required. The 
data regarding them are as follows: 

“Break of Day,” by Harry G. Phister. March, 6.45 A.M.; fair light; R. R. 
lens, 64-inch focus, stop U. S. 4; 4 second; Hammer backed plate; bromide 
enlargement from part of a 4 x 5 negative. 

“Cool and Shaded Waters,’”’ by Wm. H. Zerbe. May, to A.M.; bright 
light; rear combination of Goerz lens, 24-inch focus, stop F 13; } second; Cramer 
Instantaneous Iso plate; pyro-acetone developer; carbon print. 

“The Dunes,” by H. W. Schonewolf. September, 10 A.m.; good light; 
R. R. lens, 83-inch focus, stop F 11; 7'5 second; Cramer Instantaneous Iso plate; 
Ortol developer; bromide print enlarged from 5 x 7 negative. 

“June,” by Dr. Geo. H. Scheer. June, at noon; bright sun; R. R. lens, 83- 
inch focus, used wide open; B. & J. Ideal Ray-Filter; } second; Cramer Medium 
Iso plate; pyro developer; enlarged print from 5 x 7 negative on Royal Bromide 
redeveloped. 
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‘At the Close of the Day,” by Wm. T. Knox. 6.30 P.M.; setting sun; Goerz 
lens in No. 3 Kodak, 63-inch focus, stop U. S. 4; 45 second; enlarged negative 
made from original film; pryo-developer; marine blue carbon print. 

“The Path in Winter,” by C. F. Clarke. March, 11 A.m.; bright light; 
Century pinhole attachment instead of lens; No. 10 opening with 75-inch draw; 
1 minute, 45 seconds; Orthonon plate; Ortol developer; American platinum 
print. 

‘Frozen Marshes,” by Gustave F. Swenson. January, good light; B. & L. 
Convertible lens, 84-inch focus, stop U.S. 8; 1 second; Orthonon plate; Ortol 


developer; gum-bichromate print. 

“A Meadow Stream,” by Dwight A. Davis. August, 5 A.m.; bright light; 
single lens with a negative lens giving two magnifications, 18-inch focus, stop 
F 8; 1 second; Seed Non-Halation Ortho plate; Ortol developer; platinum print. 

‘Discovered — A Hole,” by J. Will Palmer. March, 2 p.m.; good light; 
portrait lens, 14-inch focus, stop F 16; 16 seconds; Eastman plate; Ortol devel- 


oper; Solio print for reproduction. 

“Humility,” by F. E. Bronson. October, 11 A.M.; fairly bright light; Col- 
linear lens, 7{-inch focus; rear combination only used; stop F 8; 5 seconds; 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso plate; Tolidol developer; Angelo Sepia Platinum 
print. 

“Woodland Stream,” by Wm. T. Knox. May, about noon, good light; 
Zeiss 7a lens, 12?-inch focus, stop U. S. 4; 3 seconds; Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
plate; pyro developer; carbon print. 

“Lugano, Italy,” by Wilfred A. French. November, 10.15 A.M.; good light; 
Voigtlander Collinear lens, Series III., No. 4, F 12; } second on a tripod; 
Eastman Non-Curlable Orthochromatic film; bromide enlargement. 

“Fog-Bound,” by Dr. W. H. Winchester. September, 10 A.M.; heavy fog; 
R. R. lens, 83-inch focus, F 8; 3!; second; Cramer Medium Iso plate; tank de- 
velopment with pyro; enlarged print from 5 x 7 on Lumiére bromide. 

“The New York Fire Patrol,’ by F. M. Ingalls. Foggy overcast light, 
noon; Goerz lens, Series III, 43-inch focus, stop U. S. 3; ;4» second; Kodak film; 
tank development with pyro; enlarged print on rough Artura Carbon Black by 
Aristo light, no condensors being used. 

“On Parade,” by Wm. S. Davis, won honorable mention in the Decorative 
Photography competition of The Round Robin Guild, but was not reproduced 
in the August issue of PHoTo-ERA, because of lack of space. It is original in 
both subject and treatment, but lacks detail in the high-lights. The picture was 
mace on a clear August day in bright sunshine on a S:ed 27 plate with an ex- 
posure of a9 second. A single achromatic lens of 63-inch focus was used at F 11. 
The print is enlarged to about twice the original size cn Octo developing- 
paper. 

“The Sheep,” by C. F. Clarke. August, 5.30 p.m.; bright light; Cooke lens, 
13-inch focus, stop F 8; 3's second; Orthonon plate; Ortol developer; carbon 
print. 
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Public Dark-Rooms 


N recognition of the commercial importance of the camerist, photographic 

supply-stores, hotels and even passenger-steamers are now provided with 

dark-rooms. In some cases, however, owing to their careless construction, 
such places do not afford the necessary security against extraneous light, 
and highly-sensitive plates handled therein — especially on a bright day — can- 
not escape the danger of being light-struck. The proprietor advertising a public 
dark-room should see to it that the apartment is positively light-proof — not a 
ray of white should enter, anywhere. The most likely place for light to pene- 
trate is around the door, usually underneath, or through the key-hole. An ex- 
cellent way to test the safety of a dark-room of this kind is to shut the door 
tightly and, after the lapse of about a minute — so as to get accustomed to the 
obscurity of the place — to carefully search for even the faintest trace of white 
light, the presence of which renders the “‘dark-room”’ unfit for use. The leaks 
should ke thoroughly remedied, although such defects are not a source of danger 
after dark. A dark-room should be inspected frequently as to its immunity from 
white light, for it is no kindness to offer the confiding amateur a much-coveted 
accommodation, only to ruin his plates. As to the advertising-value of such a 
public convenience, it is obvious that a dark-room that is safe and comfortable, 
easily accessible and properly lighted within, is a good investment for the enter- 
prising dealer or hotel-proprietor, while an experience of the wrong kind will 
drive away the victimized camerist and all his friends. 


Stereoscopic Effect in Lantern-Slides 


OO great familiarity with one of the most valuable and effective means 

of education — the lantern-slide — is no excuse for its neglect or even 
threatened disuse in favor of moving pictures. Time was when the 

camera clubs showed some exquisite specimens of the art of lantern-slide making, 
the camera clubs of New York and Philadelphia excelling in the production of 
this beautiful means of entertainment. Although there is still considerable en- 
thusiasm displayed in the making and projection of lantern-slides, especially as 
maintained by the Lantern-Slide Interchange, the matter is considerably neg- 
lected in many quarters. Nevertheless, the popular lecture continues to be 
illustrated by means of lantern-slides which, in many cases, are of the highest 
technical excellence. A case in point is a series of lectures prepared and delivered 
by Herbert W. Gleason, of Boston, who is a skilled and experienced photog- 
rapher, and equally successful in the production of lantern-slides. His recent 
lecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the subject being “The 
Sierras of California,’ was a notable example in this respect. His slides excel, 
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as do few that we have seen, in chemical quality, depth of perspective and at- 
mospheric and stereoscopic effects. These features were a source of unstinted 
admiration from the many connoisseurs present. Upon inquiry we find that the 
qualities which distinguish Mr. Gleason’s lantern-slides are due to the large 
negatives employed in their production, an 8 x 10 camera and a lens-stop of 
about F-22 being used for this purpgse in most cases. Of course Mr. Gleason 
does not confine himself to the use ¢f large cameras for negatives intended for 
lantern-slides, but uses also a 3} x 4} reflecting-camera, when very rapid expos- 
ures are called for. Slides from these smaller negatives are, of course, made by 
contact, but then the quality differs considerably from that obtained from larger 
plates. In either case the brand of plates to be used and the make-up of the 
developer are chosen for each slide. 


Which Is the Best Lens? 


OME of our readers, lacking the technical knowledge’ that comes of 

actual experience, have written to us expressing their disappointment at 

our seeming reticence in stating in the pages of this magazine which is 
the best lens made. This question, which is one of many we are frequently 
called upon to answer, is as difficult to settle as the dominant superiority of a 
dry-plate or a developer over another; and yet every successful worker has his 
favorite plate and developer and — lens, as well. It is, perhaps, fortunate that 
there is no lens which combines in itself all the desirable optical properties, for 
then there would be no competition. It is a fact, however, that there are lenses 
— and we are speaking only of lenses made by eminent optical firms — which, 
for certain purposes, are preferable to others. This is true of lenses used in por- 
traiture and photo-mechanical processes. Yet a wide-angle lens, for instance, 
while sure to produce distortion and violent perspective, serves its purpose better 
than one of the opposite type. But this is a matter not so much of optical excel- 
lence as of practical utility. We have seen many artistic prints which might have 
been greatly improved in drawing and perspective had a first-class lens been 
used in their production. A good lens in skilled hands is an excellent investment; 
an inferior lens or a makeshift, however intelligently used, is never its equivalent, 
although by its means some pictorially charming prints have been made. 


A Trap for the Unwary 

PPRECIATING the value of the developing and printing of films as a 

source of profit, a certain class of photo-finishers do not shrink from over- 

stepping the limits of legitimate competition in order to get custom. 

Some of them develop the films gratuitously in order to secure the business of 

making the prints. Others replace the exposed films by fresh ones, provided 

thev are favored with the order to finish them. In both cases satisfactory work 

is guaranteed, but rarely vouchsafed. The reason is quite obvious. A develop- 

ing-tank used by the camerist will obviate all this, besides being a great time 
and money saver. 
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photographer and the beginner, in which infor- 
Membership may be obtained by sending name 


A department especially designed for the amateur 
mation, advice and criticism will be freely given. 


and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








PAUL WIERUM 


FIRST PRIZE 


THE glorious pageant of the summer has 
passed, the ‘miracle of the year’’ has come and 
gone, and September, scattering its gold with 
lavish hand, steps forth from the calendar. 

Those of our number who have been happy 
fugitives from the bondage of routine work for 
a longer or a shorter time are back again at their 
daily tasks. Yet the toil is sweetened not only 
by the remembrance of those joyous days which 
are past, but by the thought that there are joyous 
days to come. 

The amateur has something better than re- 


membrances: he has also the counterfeit  pre- 


PRINCESS 
ANIMALS 


sentment of the places and scenes which he has 
visited, and which will not only call to mind 
most vividly the days, but as the years go bv will 
increase in interest and value. These pictures 
will be his illustrated history of his summer 
jauntings; and though the notes which accom- 
pany them may be scanty, yet to look at them 
will bring al! things to his remembrance that are 
connected with them. 

Having such an illustrated record of one’s 
halcyon days, it behooves the amateur to at once 
set about putting them in permanent form for 
preservation, 
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Discard the conventional album and make an 
album of soft tinted papers, the tones of which 
harmonize with the prints. Do not use one kind 
of paper for the prints, but vary the process of 
printing, choosing both paper and tone to bring 
out the best qualities of the negative. It means 


a little more work at the time, but in later years 
one will not regret either the time or the trouble 
taken to make his pictorial record as artistic and 
pleasing as possible. 


ARTISTIC PRINTING AND MOUNTING 

PHOTOGRAPHIC printing is not a strictly me- 
chanical process. It is an art, for each negative 
has a distinct individuality, and requires special 
treatment to bring out its best qualities; and then 
after the print is made in the very best manner 
possible it may be spoiled by using for it an im- 
proper mount. 

Printing-papers range all the way from very 
rough to paper of smooth, fine texture. The 
rough papers are adapted to portraits and to 
landscapes with broad masses of lights and shad- 
ows. Some waterscapes look better, too, printed 
on rough paper. Negatives which have a great 
deal of detail require smooth paper to properly 
bring out their beauty, while decorative effects 
are best shown on the rougher papers. 

The tone of the picture must be chosen with 
reference to the subject. No one would think of 
printing the portrait of a gray-haired old gentle- 
man on sepia paper, but would choose the gray of 
the platinum. Neither would one print a snow- 
scene in browns or sepias, but would use the 
gray in soft tones; while a sunny landscape needs 
a warm brown in order to convey the right im- 
pression of the scene. 

Having finished a print in the paper and color 
most suited to its character, one must select a 
mount which shall either harmonize with or con- 
trast pleasantly with the tone of the print. In 
selection the commercial mounts are, as a rule, 
to be avoided. Instead, let one visit the whole- 
sale paper-dealer and inspect his stock of cover- 
papers, such as are used for the covers of small 
books, pamphlets, etc. Such paper is not only 
much cheaper than the commercial mounts, but 
one has a much wider range of color and texture 
from which to choose. 

This paper comes in large sheets, the usual size 
being 20 x 25, and costs by the single sheet five 
cents each; but if buying a quantity the price 
averages about three cents a sheet. As the large 
sheet cuts into several smaller ones, the economy 
of this kind of paper is at once seen. 

Having chosen the proper mount, lay the print 
on it and decide as to its proper position. A 
print should never be placed in the center of a 
mount. Our eves have strange ways of looking 
ai things — that is, we are subject to optical 
illusions, and when one looks at a print placed 
in the exact center of a mount he receives the 
impression that there is more space above than 
below the print, consequently the picture looks 
as if it had slipped down out of place. The print 
should be placed above the center of the mount, 


the space below being determined by the size 
and style of the picture, a panel or upright pic- 
ture requiring more space at the bottom of the 
print than an oblong picture. 

While there should be plenty of margin around 
the print, a very small print mounted on a very 
large mount iooks out of harmony with its sur- 
roundings, ‘‘a fly on a cabbage-leaf” being the 
sense of proportion conveyed. 

The title of the picture may be written at the 
lower left-hand corner, but will look much better 
if printed, and one can, with a little practice, 
learn to letter very nicely. The title does not 
always look well printed at the lower side of the 
print. Sometimes the effect is better if the title 
is placed directly under the print, and in some 
pictures the careful placing of the title helps the 
balance of the picture very materially. 

If one has doubts as to the proper placing of 
the title it is wiser to omit it altogether and write 
it on the back of the mount. 

Many amateurs have adopted a monogram 
which they place on their favorite prints. The 
placing of this monogram must be chosen with 
great care. Sometimes it is placed on the print 
itself, and when this is the case it must be in 
some inconspicuous color which does not thrust 
itself on the eye, and it must be so placed as to 
seem to belong to the picture, or to be needed to 
complete its balance. 

Monograms enclosed in a circle or an oblong 
are much used, the letters following the lines of 
the enclosure. For instance, a monogram of 
initials comprising the two letters A R has the 
left upright of the A and the right form of the 
R curved to conform with the circle in which 
they are enclosed. 

Multiple mounting is the mounting of a print 
on two or more pieces of paper. The print is 
first trimmed to the proper size; then a piece of 
paper is trimmed for its support large enough to 
show a narrow margin all around the print. The 
print is placed on this paper, attaching it at the 
top only, and left to dry. The print may now 
be mounted on the large mount or one may 
mount it on still another piece of paper of a 
different tone and as much larger than the first 
piece as the first was larger than the print itself. 
Sometimes as many as five or six different colors 
or tones of paper are used on the one mount; but 
one must not only have a very artistic sense to 
make this a success, but the papers themselves 
must be pasted flat one on another. This process 
is rather tedious, as it requires that the papers 
should be thoroughly moistened and pasted flat, 
and each paper must be allowed to dry before 
the next one is added. If the papers are pasted 
at the corners and, when all are in place, theone 
next to the mount itself attached at the bottom, 
the papers will lie flat. 

We expect to see some very artistic mounting 
in the competition which opens this month, and 
these few hints are given for the benefit of our 
many correspondents who have asked to know 
just what is comprised in this forthcoming 
monthly competition. 





Cc. W. CHRISTIANSEN 
SECOND 


A BLUE-PRINT EXPERIMENT 

A CURIOUS experiment may be made with blue- 
print paper. The blue-print is made and washed 
in the usual way and, when dry, is placed in a 
weak solution of proto-nitrate of mercury, when 
the print gradually bleaches or fades away. 
When the paper is quite white, dry the print, 
iron it with a warm iron and the picture will re 
appear, but instead of being blue as in the orig- 
inal the color will be brown. In time the print 
will fade out again, but it may be restored by 
again ironing it or placing it in a warm oven for a 
few minutes. 


LEAF 


IN connection with leaf-prints in black and 
white, one might go a step farther and transfer 
to paper not only the natural outline of the leaf, 
but the actual color. This is not photography but 
it is an extremely interesting experiment. Take 
a piece of fine linen, wash and scald it well to 
free it from all traces of starch. Dry it and soak 
it in spirits of nitre (saltpetre), have ready a 
sheet of drawing-paper and on it place the leaves 
from which are to be made impressions. Spread 


IMPRESSIONS 


PRIZE 


ON THE ROAD TO PASTURE 


ANIMALS 


the piece of linen over the leaves, place a sheet of 
paper over the linen, then put between heavy 
cardboard and place in a letter-press for three or 
four days. If one does not have a letter-press 
then weight the cardboard heavily. When taken 
from the press the leaves themselves will be 
bleached perfectly white, while a print of the 
leaf in its natural colors will be found on the 
paper. These leaf impressions may be used in 
various ways for decorative effects. 


CHILD STUDIES 

THE secret of making successful child studies 
lies in three words —‘*Never pose them.” 
Children should not be told how to stand or sit, 
where to place their hands or where to look 
The amateur must emulate the example of the 
patient sportsman and watch for the fitting mo- 
ment. The amateur, rather than the professional, 
has the opportunity of making interesting studies 
of child-life. Children, when absorbed in some 
occupation which makes them oblivious to all 
about them, are the lawful prey of the amateur 

If one has some special picture in mind in 
which he wishes to introduce a child it should be 
made into a sort of a play. The child will enter 
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into the spirit of the play, forgetting all about 
the picture part of the affair, and one can watch 
for the right moment and the desired pose. With 
the present makes of cameras one will find no 
difficulty in managing the exposure at the right 
time. The Graflex especially, where the image 
is seen on a ground-glass the same size as the 
picture and right side up, is a camera which is an 
almost ideal instrument for making child stud- 
ies, but the trained camerist — one who has his 
instrument so under his control that its manipu- 
lation is almost unconscious — will have no 
difficulty in making successful child studies with 
even an ordinary camera. 

Our subject for the October competition is 
“Children,” and these few hints may not come 
amiss to our would-be competitors. We expect 
to see some fine pictures in this collection. 


RODINAL 


RODINAL will be found a most satisfactory 
developer for gaslight papers where one wishes 
soft gradations of light and shadow from too 
contrasty a negative. The rodinal solution is 
diluted so that the development is much slower 
than when using the developer recommended 
with the paper. This is an advantage, however, 
for it permits one to watch the developing and 
withdraw the print at the right moment, when 
with the more active developer there is much 
danger of over-developing. Make up a solution 
using one dram of rodinal to four ounces of 
water; or, if the negative is not too vigorous use 
one dram to three ounces of water. Shield the 
print from the direct rays of light during develop- 
ment. In printing on gaslight papers one will 
get much better results if the developer is used 
somewhat diluted. 

Rodinal is the name given to a concentrated 
solution of one of the salts of paramidophenol. 
Over-exposure may be controled by diluting 
the developer or adding a small quantity of 
bromide of potassium — a grain or two, to three 
or four ounces of the developer, being all that is 
necessary. 





Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints jor competition to PHOTO- 

ErA, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











PRIZES 

First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $ 5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $ 2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHoTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 


Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2, As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition jor which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 
August —“Flowers.’”’ Closes September 30. 
September —‘‘Artistic Mounting.’’ Closes Octo- 

ber 31. 

October —‘‘Children.”? Closes November 30. 
November — “‘Reflections.”” Closes December 


gt. 

December —“ Foreground Studies.” Closes Jan- 
uary 31. 

January —“ Photographs of News Events.’ 
Closes February 28. 

February — “Winter Landscapes.” 
March 31. 


’ 


Closes 


AWARDS — ANIMALS 

First Prize: Paul Wierum. 

Second Prize: C. W. Christiansen. 

Third Prize: C. F. Clarke. 

Honorable Mention: Jos. R. Iglick, George Alex- 
ander, W. and G. Parrish, Chas. J. Griner, 
Geo. E. Starr, R. E. Weeks. 

Although the number of prints entered for 
this competition was very large, the quality 
showed conclusively that the subject was not an 
easy one. Many of the prints submitted were 
obviously of household pets, and most of them 
gave evidence of a studied effort to make these 
favorites look cute. 

In awarding prizes naturalness was considered 
one of the prime requisites, as well as the appli- 
cation of art principles in composition. Another 
fault which relegated many otherwise good 
prints to the “also ran” class was the inclusion 
of extraneous objects and detail which detracted 
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from the main theme. In several cases persons 
were made a part of the picture, and so placed 
and accentuated that they held the chief interest 
and the prints could not, therefore, be considered 
as animal pictures. 

The first prize-winner, “Princess,” by Paul 
Wierum, is characteristically bold and simple. 
In composition and technique it could hardly be 
better, and, as the original is life size, one can 
almost believe the dog to be alive. The render- 
ing of the shaggy fur and its differences of color 
are particularly successful. 

Data: May, bright light; Standard Orthonon 
plate; Stop F 11; ;)) second exposure; No. 2 
developer; bromide print redeveloped. 

“On the Road to Pasture,” by C. W. Chris- 
tiansen, which was awarded second prize, is also 
characteristic of its maker, and possesses at- 
mospheric qualities as well as a sentimental in- 
terest, always connected with sheep, which 
make a strong appeal to one’s interest and sym- 
pathy. The composition is good, the rendering 
of dust truthful and the background of trees very 
pleasing. 

Data: June, 9 A.M.; good light; Goerz Series 
III lens, 7-inch focus, used wide open; ;\ 
ond exposure; Seed C. Ortho plate; pyro devel- 
oper; enlarged to 8x 10 on Monox No. 5 bro- 
mide, from which a paper negative was made, 
and from this the final print was made on Royal 
Bromide rough toned with hypo and alum. 

The third prize picture, ‘The Sheep,” by 
C. F. Clarke, being one of the prints accompany- 
ing the article on ‘Associates in Pictorial Pho- 
tography,” is treated on pages 106 and 133 of 
this issue. 


sec- 





Answers to Correspondents 
Readers wishing informaiion upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- || 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIzABETH I 


Frinr WADE, 321% Hudson Street, B ffalo, l 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 











Davip L. 
ferred made on glossy paper. 


Prints for reproduction are pre 
This is the only 
excuse one can have for using printing-paper 
with an unpleasant shiny surface. 

James F. D.— To grind glass for a focusing 
screen, take two spoiled plates and clean them 
thoroughly. On one sprinkle finely-powdered 
emery, moisten it just enough so that it will 
spread easily, place the other glass over it and 
grind the faces of the glasses together till the 
abrasion of the emery has produced the desired 
grain. The longer the grinding is continued the 
finer will be the grain of the ground-glass. 

.. R. C.—To remove abrasion-marks on 
gaslight paper, dry the print and then, before 
mounting, sponge it off gently with water and 
surgeon's cotton. The red stains which appear 


occasionally on prints will usually succumb to a 
sponging with muriatic acid, using one ounce of 
the acid to twenty or thirty of water. 

D. F. G.—A solution which will prevent 
prints sticking to the ferrotype plate is made of 
ten grains of paraffin to one ounce of benzine. 
Wash the plate in warm water, wipe dry with a 
soft cloth, then swab over with this solution, and 
rub off the surface carefully. The solution should 
be applied between each batch of prints dried on 
the plate. 

G. A. R.— It does not make any difference 
whether prints sent to the competitions are 
made from films or glass plates. The print which 
you send would come out better on a rough 
paper. Use platinum or one of the heavy gas- 
light papers. If the latter is used choose the 
kind which gives soft contrasts. 

J. D. H.— The firm which manufactures the 
shutter about which you make inquiry is a per- 
fectly reliable company, and if your shutter does 
not work properly forward it to them and they 
will put in it order for you. If you bought it of a 
local dealer it would be better to send it through 
him, rather than direct. 

Ss. € Your views of the Chelsea fire 
would be suitable subjects to enter in the Jan- 
uary, 1909, contest, the subject of which is ** Pho- 
tographs of News Events.”’ 

B. V. S.— The pinholes in the film which you 
enclose are so tiny and cover so much space so 
thickly that it will require much time and pa 
tience to touch them out. There seems to be 
hundreds in the film, and, though the subject is 
a good one, I would advise you to throw away 
this negative and make another view of the 
scene. Doubtless the water in which you im- 
mersed the tilm before developing was full of 
grit. If the water has a sediment the safer plan is 
to strain it through a piece of flannel. If water 
runs roily from the tap tie a bag of flannel over 
the tap and this will catch the grit and save your 
films and prints from accidents. 

Cc. &. The competitions listed in the hand- 
book of the Guild began in June, 1907; conse- 
quently, the subject for September, 08, i 
“Artistic Mounting,”’ instead of ‘*Sunsets,”’ the 
latter having been the subject for September, 
1907. 

Henry D.— The formula for gold solution 
given in the January number of PHOTO-ERA 
should have for the gold and sodium a fifteen 
grain bottle of chloride of gold and sodium. It 
costs thirty cents. 

VEDA S. H.— The May, number of 
PHOTO-ERA contains hints on making flashlights. 
The flash-sheets work very satisfactorily and 
are perhaps safer for the novice than the flash 
light powders. They do not make any noise, 
and there is much less smoke from them than 
from the powders. Your pictures were not re 
ceived in time for the competition which closed 
on the thirty-first. Pictures ought to be sent as 
early as possible, so that they may be sure ot 
entrance. Pictures received the day after the 
competition closes cannot be included. 
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J. R. M.— You will find it much less expensive 
to make up your own developers than to buy 
those already prepared. If you wish to make 
the developer powders take your formula and 
divide the ingredients into such fractions as will 
make up into eight-ounce solutions. For in- 
stance, if the formula calls for thirty-two ounces 
of water, take one quarter of each of the chem- 
icals. If metol and hydroquinone are used they 
can be mixed together in one packet. Wrap the 
chemicals in waxed paper, and put each set to- 
gather in one paper. To prevent action of air, 
store the powders in a glass jar with a screw-top. 
When wishing to develop take one of the pack- 
ages and dissolve the contents in eight ounces of 
water. 





Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return- postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
Frrnr Wapr, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately. giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“THE Cookinc-CLass,” F. H. T.— This is 
the picture of a group of young women seated at 
a long table, through the center of which runs a 
set of gas-jets over which the cooking is being 
done. Unlike the pic ture of the first robin, three 
of the voung women, instead of paying attention 
to their work, are gazing straightintothe camera, 
and the teacher herse'f, standing at the head of 
the table, has not been able to resist a peep at 
the artist. Consequently what might have been 
an interesting genre study is spoiled by the atti- 
tude of the four who did not enter into the 
spirit of the picture. The negative is a good one, 
and the print well made and mounted. The 
artist might try another picture and instruct her 
subjects to look anywhere except at the camera. 

“THE VILLAGE STREET,” B. R. L.— The long 
street of this little town ought to make an ad- 
mirable picture if the artist would choose the 
right point of view. In this case the camera was 
placed in the very center of the street, conse- 
quently the read shows a very wide angle in the 
foreground and diminishes quickly to a vanish- 
ing-point. The street zigzags just enough to 
make it interesting, and if the artist would choose 
a point of view a little to one side, or at some place 
on a slight eminence, he will be able to make a 
very interesting picture. Choose also a day 
when there are clouds in the sky and thus avoid 
the white patch which now represents that part 
of the scene. Early morning or just before sunset 
ought to be a good time of day for making this 
picture. 

“THE SILK Gown,” N.S. E.— This is a pic- 
ture of a young woman in an old-fashioned silk 


gown, and is very cleverly done both in the ren- 
dering of the texture of the silk and in the pic- 
turing of the hands and face. There are no harsh 
high-lights nor muddy shadows, and the picture 
is very harmonious in tones. The one fault is in 
the background. The plate has been worked on 
with a brush, and the effect is something like 
long, sweeping clouds, calling attention at once 
to the background and giving an unpleasant im- 
pression by the distracting lines. Had a proper 
background been used, something quiet in tone, 
this would be a most admirable study. 

‘“‘LANDING THE NETS,” L. G. C.— This is an 
interesting picture worthy of a place in the com- 
petition ‘‘ Harbor Scenes.” It depicts two fisher- 
men hauling their net, which is full of fish, from 
a boat drawn up on the sands. The water is full 
of reflections, and in the distance picturesque 
vessels lie at the wharf. The beauty of the pic- 
ture is the unconsciousness of the two men, who 
are so busy at their work that they have neither 
eye nor ear for anything else. The artist must 
have chosen the time of day, the point of view 
and the subject with unusual care. 

“In A SANTA BARBARA ROSE-BOWER,”’ Mrs 
A. G. R.— This picture is of an elderly lady 
seated in a bower of roses and arranging a mass 
of roses lying in her lap. The lights and shadows 
of the picture are harmonious and the negative 
is free from defects. The print should be trimmed 
so that the lines of the house, a glimpse of which 
is seen in the background, are parallel with the 
side of the picture. The trimming would bring 
the figure too near the edge of the picture for its 
proper position, but would greatly improve the 
lines. In posing a figure in such surroundings 


one should allow more foreground, so as to give 
an impression of space; and a side view of the 


face would be more interesting than the front 
view. A print of Lady Washington geraniums 
by the same artist is correct as to exposure and 
printing, but the white spread on the table con- 
trasts very harshly with the gray of the back- 
ground, the straight line across the picture where 
the two fabrics meet being very obtrusive. A 
study of the picture of the Lady Washington 
Geranium reproduced in the July number of 
PHOTO-ERA is a fine object-lesson in the treat- 
ment of this flower. 

“CHILD Stupy,” H. D. H.— This is a very 
interesting picture of a little child, the figure itself 
being very well done; but the surroundings, 
showing so many lines as seen in the trees, steps, 
side of the house, fence, etc., detract from the 
artistic merit of the picture. H. D. H. also sends 
two woodland scenes. The first, a level stretch 
of ground with a few trees and the woods in the 
background, has no special merit; but the second, 
which depicts an upland path through the woods, 
has very pleasing lines. The contrasts in this 
picture are too sharp. Another study of this 
place should be made, choosing a day when the 
sun is not too bright, so that the exposure may 
be prolonged enough to get detail in the foliage. 
Early morning before the wind begins stirring 
would be the better time of day for sucha pic ture. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication_in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








MAKING THE 


ONE does not often meet a beginner in pho- 
tography who fully realizes the capabilities of 
his lens, or knows how much long-distance work 
can be done with its single combinations. Al- 
most all of the best rectilinear lenses on the mar- 
ket to-day are so constructed that either the front 
or back component may be used alone as a land- 
scape objective of considerably greater focal 
length than that of the whole lens. In symmet- 
rical lenses either component is about twice the 
focal length of the doublet, but in convertible or 
tri-focal lenses the single combinations are of 
different foci. 

Every camerist should ascertain the focal 
lengths of his doublet and its single components. 
Should it happen that the figures are not known, 
several accurate methods for determining them 
may be found in any text-book of photographic 
optics. In ordinary practical work, however, 
it will be sufficiently accurate to consider the 
focal length of a lens as the distance from the 
diaphragm to the ground-glass when the lens is 
focused on some object one hundred feet distant. 

The values just referred to are important be- 
cause exposure varies as the square of the length 
of focus; thus, if four seconds exposure is required 
with a rectilinear lens of six-inch focus, a single 
component of the same lens with a focus of 
twelve inches would require sixteen seconds. 


MOST OF ONE’S LENS 


i? X 32 
4x Ba —=10 

It is an easy matter to calculate exposure 
when the single combinations are twice the focal 
length of the doublet, but tri-focal lenses present 
problems rather too difficult for mental arith- 
metic. Very often the back combination is of 
considerably shorter focus than the front, al- 
though the curvatures of the lens surfaces have 
been so calculated that perfect optical symmetry 
of the whole lens results. A lens giving a choice 
of three different foci offers advantages which 
cannot be overestimated, for it permits one to 
cover a much wider field of work. While the 
long-focus combinations cut down the angle of 
view considerably, they throw so much larger 
images that no desire for a telephoto attach- 
ment will be felt by the average camerist. 

It must not be forgotten that when either the 
front or back lens is used singly the F numbers 
on the shutter or lens-mount assume very differ- 
ent values. In the case of convertible lenses it 
will be found convenient to compute the value 
of each stop when used with either combination 
and tabulate the results on a little card to be 


placed in the carrying-case for ready reference. 

The focal length of each single combination 
divided by the diameter of each diaphragm will 
give the respective F value of each stop under 
the new conditions. To find the diameters of the 
stops marked on the shutter or lens-mount, 
divide the focal length of the doublet lens by the 
F. value (not the U.S. stop number) of each stop. 
As the U. S. numbers are those usually given on 
hand-cameras, the relation between the U. S. 
and F. systems is shown in the table below. 

As an example, let us consider a well-known 
convertible lens working at a speed of F 8 and 
having a combined focus of 6} inches, front fo- 
cus of fourteen inches, back focus of nine inches. 
The diameter of stop F 8 is found by dividing 
the combined focus (6} inches) by the F value 
of the stop (8), the result being .78125. Now 
the F values of this stop when used in conjunction 
with the front and back lenses singly are found 
by dividing the focal lengths of both lenses by 
.78125, and we have as a result 18 and 12 re- 
spectively. By computing each stop in this man- 
ner the following table is secured. 





CONVERTIBLE LENS. 


Combination 6}”, Front 14”, Back 9”. 


*, S. SysTEm/ F. System. 


Front Lens Back Lens 


F.18 


Stop No. | Doublet. 


2 
t.25 .10 


( 


I 
I 
"2 
3 
-40 
a 4 


I 
F.. 
F. 
I 
I 














Note.— In front and back lens F values all decimals 
over five-tenths have been considered equal to one. 

The first few of these values will probably be 
of little service in actual 
combination of a lens, when used alone, is not 
rectilinear, which necessitates the use of smaller 
stops than those required by the doublet. With 
this particular lens, Stop 16 on the lens-mount or 
shutter, or even a smaller stop, would be advis- 
able in ordinary work. The exposure required 
for either of the single combinations may be 
readily found by referring to the table of F values 
kept in the carrying-case, and comparing the 
rapidity of the single lens with that of the doub- 
let. Knowing that exposure with given lenses 
varies as the squares of their F values, let us sup- 
pose that the exposure with the front combina- 
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work, because one 





tion alone and Stop 16 is desired when the cor- 
rect exposure for the doublet working at F 8 is 
four seconds. Upon consulting the table we 
find that the F value of Stop 16 with the front 
lens is 36, and thus our problem may be indi- 
cated as follows: 
36 x 36 
oe = 81 seconds 
8x8 
DEVELOPERS FOR GASLIGHT PAPERS 


THOSE workers who depend upon ready- 
made developers for their gaslight papers will 
find some sound council in the experiences of 
R. D. Lillie, of Lansing, Mich., which we give 
herewith. Asa rule, however, it is far better to 
have prepared the formula advised by the ma- 
kers of the particular paper being used. It is, in 
fact, the only way to ensure the best results. 
There are many good ready-made developers on 
the market, both in solution and powder form, 
but there are as many more selling at cut prices 
which will not give even fair results with some 
brands of paper. To make the cut prices possi- 
ble an unduly large proportion of hydroquinone 
is used with a very little metol, the latter being 
five times more expensive. Hydroquinone being 
a hard-working agent, the combined developer 
augments the tendency of gaslight paper to in- 


amount of soot and whitewash. 

This is one trouble frequently experienced. 
Another, and probably the one which is account- 
able for Mr. Lillie’s failures, is an excess of al- 
kali— sodium carbonate. While the amount in 
a certain formula might be correct for one brand 
of paper, another, due to differences in the 
emulsion, would not require so much. 

“T learned something last week about the 
use of old developing-papers — and new stock 
too — which perhaps may be new to some ama- 
teur photographers About two weeks ago I 
had occasion to make a print in a hurry for a 
journal, and taking paper from my regular box 
of ordinary developing-paper, I found that the 
entire half gross seemed to be hopelessly fogged, 
probably due to dampness, and I could not get 
a good print from it, although when I had last 
used it, early in the winter, it was all right. I 
went through several other packages containing 
many of the different brands of developing- 
papers, and nearly all of it was in the same con- 
dition, though I did finally, by the liberal use of 
bromide in the developer, manage to get a print 
which I could send away. I was using fresh de- 
veloper, both with and without bromide. The 
following day, supposing that my supply of paper 
was of no use, I laid in a new stock of the differ- 
ent kinds I had used before for various purposes. 
Then came the discovery. I found that with the 
developer I had been using I got good results 
from one brand of the paper, but only indiffer- 
ent or poor results with the other two brands, 
both with and without bromide in the developer 
using it both strong and weak. Of course I 
thought part of the stock must have been old; 


but the next night I concluded to use a different 
kind of developer, which I had bought to try, 
but which had been laid away and never used. 
The result was that I got good prints with the 
brand of paper which had produced poor prints 
on the previous night. This set me to thinking, 
and I got out the old paper, and by adding a few 
drops of bromide to the developer the whites 
came out as clear as could be desired, and I 
never made better prints on developing-paper. 
It was the same with the other brands of paper, 
some, even, not requiring the addition of bro- 
mide to the developer. 

“The moral is, Try more than one kind of 
developer before throwing away paper which 
seems to have been spoiled.” 

USING A TRIPOD IN PRINTING 

ANOTHER suggestion furnished by Mr. Lillie 
is the use of a tripod with a flat top attached as 
a rest for the printing-frame. One can readily 
see how convenient this might be as a make- 
shift for using a wall-bracket lamp for gaslight 
printing. 

“T find that the tripod comes in very handy 
as a rest for the printing-frame where printing 
is done by electric light and where there are 
some long exposures to be made. Recently I 
made a flat top to screw onto my tripod, which, 
by the way, is very handy to use in making time 
or bulb exposures, not making it necessary, 
when using a small camera, to screw it to the 
tripod unless it is very windy, and making it 
easier to carry around and use the finder in the 
camera to compose the picture before bringing 
up the tripod. Not having anything better as a 
rest, I put the tripod under the electric light, 
and as it was not quite high enough. I put books 
on top of it to bring the printing-frame within a 
foot of the bulb. In this way a new negative 
could be put in another frame while the expo- 
sure in the other was being made. 

“A flat top for a tripod can easily be made by 
getting a nut with the proper thread at a hard- 
ware store, and taking two cigar-box covers, 
cutting enough out of each to receive the nut, 
and then nailing the two pieces together, with 
the grain of the two covers running in opposite 
directions to avoid warping. The nut is thus 
imbedded in the board, and a hole should be 
made through the board in line with the hole in 
the nut. The paper can be steamed or scraped 
off and paint applied. This top is light, small, 
and can easily be carried in the pocket.” 


PROOFS FROM WET ‘NEGATIVES 

AFTER fixation in an acid-alum fixing and 
hardening-bath, and rinsing in water, remove 
the superfluous moisture from the negative with 
a tuft of cotton. Then place it in a printing- 
frame with a thin sheet of transparent celluloid 
between it and the sensitive paper The cellu- 
loid keeps the paper dry and protects the wet 
film of the negative from injury. Time is saved, 
for wetting increases the exposure required with 
gaslight papers, and is avoided by this procedure. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 








THE DETROIT CONVENTION 

IN spite of several shortcomings, including 
the dearth of good pictures in the official art de- 
partment and the narrow, conservative verdict 
of the jury in the competitive class, the conven- 
tion of The Photographers’ Association of 
America at Detroit, July 14, 15, 16 and 17, was 
an all-round, splendid success. The manu- 
facturers and dealers were present in force, 
furnished generous and illuminating exhibits, 
and with staffs of competent men were constantly 
alive to every demand or interest in behalf of 
their products; the utmost cordial feeling pre- 
vailed throughout, and one was glad to see a 
genuine friendly rivalry. Several eminent man- 
ufacturing-firms supplied technical demonstra- 
tions conducted by noted experts, which were 
liberally attended. And yet it proved to be 
more of a photographers’ convention than any 
of its The exemplification of 
posing, draping and illumination by masters 
in the art — Garo, Hoyt, Goldensky, Phillips 
conducted in a hall apart from the convention 
building, every morning and afternoon of the 
first two days, created profound interest, and a 
flood of priceless knowledge was poured forth 
and eagerly absorbed by large audiences. Each 
gave generously and without reward, except for 
the attention and plaudits of the assembled 
spectators! The illustrated lecture on 
photography by Parkinson of Boston was also 
a delightful and entertaining feature. The re- 
sults of the recent business depression curtailed 
the attendance — a total of about nine hundred 

but this circumstance served only to stim- 
ulate the interest in all the various proceedings. 
Except for the unavoidable absence of William 
H. Hollinger, of New York, and Elbert Hubbard, 
the Roycrofter, the entire original program was 
carried out. Judged by actual results achieved, 
in which the manufacturer, the dealer and the 
photographer shared conspicuously, the Detroit 
convention will be long and pleasantly remem- 
bered. Rochester, as the host of the next con- 
vention, will need to do her prettiest to match 
the triumph of Detroit. We are sure that she 
will do it; we believe she will e« lipse it. 

The officers elected for 1909 are Frank R. 
Barrows, Boston, Mass., president; A. T. Proc- 
tor, Huntington, W. Va., first vice-president; 
J. H. C. Evanoff, Salem, Mass., 
president; L. A. Dozer, Bucyrus, O., treasurer, 
and G. W. Harris, Washington, D. C., secretary. 

lwards: First prize, Julius C. Strauss, St. 
Louis, Mo.; second prize, E. E. Doty, Belding, 
Mich.; third prize, B. Frank Moore, Cleveland, 
O.; Lumitre Color-Photography, A. N. Camp, 
Jamestown, N. Y. \ll these were silver cups. ) 


predecessors. 


color 


second vice 


Salon Honors: Baird Studio, Pittsburg, Penn.; 
O. C. Courtwright, Fort Madison, Ia.; Elias 
Goldensky, Philadelphia, Penn.; J. Mitchell 
Elliot, Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn.; J. H. 
Field, Berlin, Wis.; C. W. Hearn, Boston, Mass.; 
Alfred Holden, Philadelphia, Penn.; T. Kajiwara, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. L. Lewis, Toledo, O.; 
Ryland W. Phillips, Philadelphia, Penn.; J. W. 
Powell, Kankakee, Ill.; Jane Reece, Dayton, O.; 
Julius C. Strauss, St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Scheide, 
Elyria, O.; Joseph Thibault, Fall River, Mass.; 
Thuss Bros., Nashville, Tenn.; C. F. Townsend, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Geo. Van Norman, Springfield, 
Mass. 

The $100 cash prize offered for the best prac- 
tical invention or newest device was divided 
equally between Charles W. Lewis, of Bad Axe, 
Mich. (for an adjustable printing-frame), and 
W. C. Rounds, Woodstock, Ont. (for a_baby- 
poser). 

NOTES OF THE CONVENTION 
Personally seen and heard 
sy W. A. F. 

MUCH interest was created by the efforts of 
interested parties to fix the place for the next 
convention, buttons and badges of tasteful de- 
sign being freely distributed. In the race were 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Atlanta, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester and Niagara Falls. The last-named city 
captured the convention for 1906 through the 
personal efforts of its mayor, Mr. O. W. Cutler, 
who was again on hand for the same laudable 
purpose. The prize, however, was won by 
Rochester, photographer J. E. Mock making 
a telling speech. 

The annual convention of the Bill-Posters’ 
\ssociation of America synchronized with that 
of P. A. of A. The hotel accommodations were 
thus taxed to the utmost. The envoy of Atlanta, 
Ga., failing to secure the P. A. of A. convention 
for his city, was more fortunate with the Bill- 
Posters, who voted to meet next vear in Atlanta. 
In addition to a handsome and expensive badge 
as a vote-getter, the Atlanta representative dis- 
pensed a souvenir album issued by the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. It is filled with views 
of the principal buildings admirably 
in half-tone, showing that Atlanta is, 
turally at least, far in advance of many Northern 
Copies may be pro- 


executed 
architec- 


cities of even greater size. 
cured gratis by addressing the secretary of: the 
Chamber of Commerce, Atlanta, Ga. 


The keenest disappointment was felt by the 


collection of 
sent to this 
The 
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absence of a large and notable 
European pictures assembled and 
country by Mr. H. W. Fell, of London. 





pictures arrived safely at Boston, but were con- 
sumed in the fire of July 8 which destroyed the 
Cunard and Leyland docks, together with much 
valuable merchandise. The prints embraced 
the best work of thirty-nine photographers of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Sweden and Norway. 


More ladies were in evidence than at any pre- 
vious national convention which we can recall. 
Some were the wives of exhibitors whom they 
assisted in a manner at once charming, intelli- 
gent and effective. Conspicuous in this respect 
were Mrs. Gustav Cramer, Mrs. Fred Pohle, Mrs. 
C. W. Taylor. Other ladies present and evinc- 
ing an intense interest in the deliberations, ex- 
hibits and demonstrations were the wives of 
photographers and independent delegates, them- 
selves photographers. Among these were Mrs. 
Frank R. Barrows (wife of the president-elect), 
Mrs. Dudley Hoyt, Miss Nellie J. Hall (proprie- 
tor of the Brookline Art Union), Miss Katherine 
Jamieson, Miss Belle Johnson, Miss Blanche 
Reineke, Mrs. Mary Carnell and Miss Harriett 
Craig. 

New York City was to have been represented 
yy at least fifty delegates, but only two or three 
were on hand. Poor business is the alleged 
cause. No wonder, when, in response to that 
New York Journal's coupon deal, some two 
hundred photographers made thousands upon 
thousands of free sittings! That is enough to 
make anybody feel poor. Of course, such emi- 
nent artists as McDonald, Histed, Hollinger, 
Davis & Eickemeyer, Core and others were not 
thus entrapped. 

One missed the genial presence of such favor- 
ites as Pirie MacDonald, Julius Strauss, E. B. 
Core, Colonel Marceau, George Rockwood and 
others of their class. But then we had such 
leaders as John Garo, J. E. Mock, Dudley Hoyt, 
Elias Goldensky, E. E. Doty, M. B. Parkinson, 
T. Kajiwara and Joe Knaffl. 

Secretary Evanoff performed a_ prodigious 
amount of work in a quiet and highly satisfac- 
tory manner. Always on hand, tireless, willing, 
civil, cool, he made a most favorable impression 
and what friends he made were of the right sort. 
His election to the office of second vice-president 
was a well-deserved compliment. 


The mind that conceived and planned ‘*The 
Road to Success,”’ or “Success Avenue,”’ merits 
unstinted praise. It was the most artistic fea- 
ture of the manufacturers’ exhibits, and impressed 
by reason of its simplicity, elegance and beauty. 

The Nepera room was a favorite spot with 
everybody restful 
artificially 
refreshing beverages; 


because ofits cooling 
created and its light, 
and inspiring on account 
of the numberless framed masterpieces in por- 
traiture on its walls. 


breezes 


Every visitor to the Ansco Co.’s booth was 
decorated with a pink adjusted by a Detroit 
beauty robed in white. 


‘‘Let’s bury the hatchet!” and ‘Forget it!” 
Thus exclaimed two editors as they met and 
embraced. They were Juan C. Abel, erudite 
and visionary, and Frank V. Chambers, vigilant 
and practical. 

Editor Chambers, true to his promise, issued 
a daily bulletin, including the opening and clos- 
ing days of the convention. A copy was handed 
gratis to every person entering the building, and 
presumably was read. Many of those who ap- 
preciated the time and money involved in its 
publication were heard to remark, “It’s enter- 
prise; but is the game worth the candle ?”’ 


A. R. Benedict’s famous picture “The Man 
on the Box,” one of the notable pictures at the 
Third American Photographic Salon, formed 
the subject of a beautiful, rich, sepia print on 


Double Weight Semi-Matte Cyko paper. Every 


visitor to the Ansco exhibit received a copy. 


The Invisible Baby-Holder, demonstrated by 
Mr. Pohle and his charming wife, was a visible 
vehicle of unremitting activity, harmless pleas- 
antries and, what counts most, profitable busi- 
ness. Mr. Pohle was more than pleased with the 
results of his efforts at the convention, carrying 
home with him a big bunch of orders. His in- 
genious but simple device has a magically sooth- 
ing effect upon a baby facing the camera and 
almost always yields a happy facial expression. 
It has come to be recognized as a positive neces- 
sity to every photographer of children. 


The most important and talked-of place in 
Detroit during the convention was Room 318 
at the Pontchartrain. Delegates favored with 
an invitation to be on hand at a given hour came 
away with a seraphic expression on their faces. 
It is said that the cigars and beverages dispensed 
there were of the highest quality, and many 
were the scenes of merriment and good fellow- 
ship. 

The Eastman School of Photography was in 
full swing morning and afternoon and was very 
largely attended. The amount of valuable and 
practical information imparted to those present 
cannot be easily estimated. Those in charge 
were energetic, tireless and obliging. Countless 
questions were asked and intelligently answered. 
The experts conducting the demonstrations be- 
fore the camera with living models, and also va- 
rious chemical operations regarding plates and 
paper, were Messrs. C. L. Bouton, R. A. John- 
son, D. C. Scott, R. W. Barbeau and Milton 
Waide. 

\s has often proved the case at previous con- 
ventions, the best pic tures were among the photo- 
paper displays, which were unusually extensive 
and attractive this vear. 

The dearth of pictures of striking merit in the 
competitive and complimentary classes was gen- 
erally commented upon. It seemed as though 
the exhibitors were in a stage of transition from 
conventional to advanced photography. Hence 
that feeble or spotty illumination, those muddy 
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shadows and those weird, false contrasts between 
an artificial high-light and the rest of the entire 
picture-area. 

To recognize the Round’s Baby-Holder as a 
photographic novelty and worthy of an award 
of $50 was an action of doubtful expediency. It 
was thoroughly and obviously unfair. 


Although Angelo ‘Joe’? was speeding west- 
ward across the Atlantic on the Mauretania, he 
failed to connect with the Detroit convention. 
He was in evidence, however, two weeks later, 
at the Boston convention, looking the embodi- 
ment of health, contentment and_ prosperity. 
He has put on fifteen pounds of flesh, 7] piccolo 
grande. 

Everybody agreed that a record of nearly ten 
years of honorable service as treasurer of the 
national body qualifies Mr. Frank R. Barrows 
exceptionally for the office of president, to which 
he was unanimously elected. That is emphati- 
cally so. The convention at Rochester next year 
will be a record-breaker. The mistakes of 1908 
will not be repeated under Mr. Barrows’s admin- 
istration. 

Garo and Parkinson spent two days at Roch- 
ester on their return to Boston, but were not al- 
lowed to spend a single cent. Even the clerks at 
the hotel, when asked for the bill, said, “All 
paid.” They say that Cummings, Ames and 
Angelo “Joe” of the Eastman Company, and 
“Sunny Jim” (J. E. Mock) know something 
about it. 


A feature of the lecture on color-photography, 
which brought down the house, was when, just 
before they projected the autochrome of the 
American Girl —a portrait of his daughter 
Mr. Parkinson delivered the following lines: 

The French girl is vivacious; the German girl, 
sentimental; the Italian girl, passionate; the 
Spanish, romantic; the English, queenly; but 
blend together the English queenliness, the 
Spanish romance, the Italian passion, the Ger- 
man sentiment and the French vivacity; add 
beauty, grace, wit; then spice the mixture with 
a dash of irrepressible independence and you 
have God’s best gift to man—the peerless 
American girl. 

One small, mean man who desired to distin- 
guish himself, in some way, tried to spread a re- 
port to the effect that the employees of a large 
corporation who were present when the vote 
was taken for the next meeting-place of the con- 
vention dutifully deposited their ballots in favor 
of Rochester. It was not necessary to investigate 
this slanderous statement; nevertheless, we can 
state most emphatically that the gentlemen 
charged with such a flagrant violation of the 
rules were, indeed, present, but they were simply 
interested onlookers. It must also be borne in 
mind that there are numerous large photographic 
manufacturing-firms in Rochester who are all 
glad that Rochester was chosen among the six 
contesting cities. According to the rules, only 








photographers and members of the Association 
are authorized to deposit ballots at the sessions 
of the convention, and no manufacturer, dealer, 
employee or publisher, other than an active 
member (a professional photographer), has the 
tight to vote at these meetings. 


Booths with Displays 


Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. Print- 
exhibit (Professional Cyko); copies of Cyko 
Manual distributed gratis. Messrs. C. B. Stan- 
bury (vice-president), F. R. Wyckoff (treasurer), 
A. C. Lamoutte (secretary) and C. A. Anthony 
(manager of St. Louis office). : 

Artura Photo-Paper Co., Columbus, O. De- 
veloping-papers; print-exhibit. Messrs. Mel- 
ville A. Yauck (president), Schuyler Colfax 
(vice-president), Lewis M. Early (secretary and 
treasurer), Edward C. Yauck and C. H. Daws 
(New York manager); also a corps of ten demon- 
Strators. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Exhibit of lenses and pictures, including 
an enlargement (40” x 60” from an 8” x 10” orig- 
inal) of the now famous snapshot of the Elks at a 
baseball game — one of the largest crowds ever 
successfully photographed. Messrs. S. L. Gates, 
J. Jarrell, and S. Lawrence; also L. M. Patter 
(sales manager). 

Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. Photo- 
mounts, folders, etc. Messrs. H. M. Strong, H. 
A. Stone and James J. Hood (Western repre- 
sentative). 

Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. Print- 
exhibit, photo-chemical solutions and twentieth 
edition Cramer’s Manual on negative-making 
and formulas (latter mailed free to any one inter- 
ested). ‘‘Papa” and Mrs. Cramer, and Messrs. 
F. K. Hart, H. Brown, George Dorella and J. 
Sheets. 

Crown Novelty Co., Chicago, Ill. Gold- 
plated metal frames, mirrors and convex glass. 
Mr. L. Weinberg. 

Defender Photo-Paper Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Photo-papers and _ dry-plates; print-exhibit 
(Iris Paper). Messrs. Frank Wilmot (president), 
Martin B. Hoyt (secretary and treasurer), M. 
A. Daly (advertising-manager), W. H. Salmon 
(Buffalo agent), R. L. Ennis (Boston agent), 
R. P. Dodge (Chicago agent) and Henry Vroom 
(traveling salesman). 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. This 
firm with its numerous important divisions nat- 
urally occupied the largest amount of space. 
On the floor a wide aisle had been constructed, 
running through the center, from the entrance 
to the other side, flanked by exhibits represent- 
ing the firm’s various industries. This was 
termed the “Road to Success,” or ‘Success 
Avenue,”’ on each side of which were placed 
seven tall, fluted, classic columns each sur- 
mounted by a large, translucent glass globe in- 
scribed ‘‘Success.’’ The aisle culminated in a 
raised platform with a large and imposing dis- 
play of Aristo prints. The Eastman divisions 
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here represented were: Century Camera Co., 
Universal Studio Outfit and Cirkut cameras, 
Mr. Paul A. Favour. Folmer & Schwing, Stu- 
dio Graflex Camera, Mr. W. F. Folmer. Seed 

Dry-Plate Company, Mr. J. B. Guthrie. Tap- 

rell, Loomis & Co., Photo-mounts and folders, 

Mr. W. A. Taprell. The various paper-divisions 

were in charge of Mr. J. S. Cummings. 

Ernst & Co., New York City. Photo-mounts 
and folders. Messrs. Henry Schmidt (manager), 
Chas. H. Kirschner and Abraham Scheuer. 

Haloid Company, Rochester, N. Y. Develop- 
ing-papers; print-exhibit — direct, contact and 
enlarged, and postal cards; also the McIntire 
Photo-Printers for printing developing-papers. 
Messrs. H. H. McIntire (manager) and Mr. E. 
H. Hough. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Print-exhibit, and Hammer’s “Little Book’”’— 
a short talk on negative-making, formulas, etc.; 
eighth edition, distributed gratis. Messrs. L. F. 
Hammer, Jr., Richard Salzgeber (secretary), 
C. O. Towles and C. W. Taylor, assisted by Mr. 
Nat. Corning. 

Oeser & Co., Berlin, Germany. Photo-mounts 
and folders; print-exhibit. Mr. E. Grossman 
(American agent), assisted by Mr. A. Hauschner. 

Robey-French Co., Boston, Mass. Packard’s 
backgrounds displayed on the four walls of the 
large hall of the Light Infantry Bldg., not far 
from the Light Guard Armory (the convention 
building). Messrs. Edw. H. Packard and Mr. 
Stephen O’ Keefe. 

Walter K. Schmidt Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Photo-supplies. Mr. H. W. Moore. 

Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Messrs. F. K. Townsend (secretary and treas- 
urer), Joseph Goddard (vice-president, general 
manager, and superintendent) and L. W. Weil 
(traveling representative). 

Stone, A. A., Cleveland, O. Finishing photo- 
graphs and enlargements in water-colors and 
pastel. Messrs. A. A. Stone and L. A. Lawrence 
(chief artist). 

Western Plat. Co., Chicago, Ill. Platinum 
papers for cold development; _print-exhibit. 
Messrs. S. K. Martin (president), D. Werner 
(vice-president) and Sam T. Oswald (demon- 
strator). 

Desks 

Angell, George R. Co., Ltd., Detroit, Mich. 
Photo-supplies. Messrs. Geo. H. Angell, E. A. 
Perrv, E. Usher and J. I. Ream. 

Berlin Aniline Works, Berlin, Germany. 
American agency, New York City. Photo- 
graphic chemicals and Agfa booklets — latter 
distributed gratis. Mr. F. Harry Hall. 


Blome Brothers Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Photographic materials. 

Burke & James, Chicago, IIl., Ingento Rapid 
Printer and Ingento Developing-Tanks. 
George W. Mackness (sales manager). 

Cogeshall Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
labels, embossed seals, price-marks, etc. 
H. E. Cogeshall (president). 


Mr. 


Engraved 


Mr. 





Harcourt 


Curtis & Cameron, Boston, Mass. 
platinum paper. Mr. H. C. Rand. 

Earle Photo-Paper Co., Chicago, Ill. Karbo- 
type papers, Karbo Printing-Machine and sam- 
ple prints. Mr. C. W. Earle. 

Fowler & Slater, Cleveland, O. Photo-sup- 
plies. Mr. F. M. Fowler, assisted by Messrs. 
Burt W. Houseman and George Bard. 

Goerz American Optical Co., New York City. 
Lenses and photographs — contact and enlarged, 
including 40” x 80” enlargement of flashlight 
negative (20” x 24”, made with Series III. No. 7 
Goerz lens) of complimentary dinner given to 
Mrs. A. Humphrey Ward by the Playground 
Association of America at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, March 31, 1908. The number 
of persons in the picture exceeded four hundred. 
Mr. L. J. R. Holst, assisted by Mr. Oscar 
Chouinard. : 

Kilborn Photo-Paper Co., Cedar Rapids, Mo. 
Acme-Kruxo developing-papers. Mr. Frank 
Kilborn (president) and Mr. W. F. Hartman 
(demonstrator). 

Lumiére North-American Co., Ltd. Factory, 
Burlington, Vt. Sales agency, New York City. 
Dry-plates, Autochrome color-plates, papers, 
chemicals, etc. Exhibit of Autochrome trans- 
parencies (color-photography). Mr. J. E. Bru- 
latour, sales-agent for the United States, assisted 
by Messrs. J. O. Wheelock and E. Schmitz. 

Michigan Photo-Shutter Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Packard-Ideal Shutters. Mr. Walter G. 
Henshaw (manager). 

Michigan Photo-Mount Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H. Parschke. 

George Murphy, New York City. 
specialties. Mr. John G. Lavender. 

National Steel & Copper Plate Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. J. F. Edgeworth. 

Chas. H. Nichols Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Photo- 


Nichols flash-lamps and flash-powders. Mr. 
J. W. Underwood. 
Pohle-Werner Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. In- 


visible Baby-Holder; display of prints and the 
new “Perfect Print-Dryer.””. Mr. Frank Pohle 
(president), assisted by Mrs. Pohle. 

Sargent Photo-Supply & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
O. Mr. H. Q. Sargent (president), A. A. Chil- 
cote and F. W. Wolf. 

James H. Smith, Chicago, Ill. Photo-spe- 
cialties for the amateur and professional. 

Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, London, England. 
American Agency, New York City. Cooke 
Portrait-lenses and prints. Mr. L. L. Kelsey. 

Voigtlander & Sohn, A. G. Optical Works, 
Braunschweig, Germany. American branch, 
New York City. Heliar, Collinear and Dynar 
lenses and specimen prints. Novelty: Oxyn 
process-lens, corrected for stigmatic qualities 
and extreme definition. Mr. John L. Yatman. 

Willis & Clements, Philadelphia, Penn. Plat- 
inotype paper. Mr. John Detrich. 

Photographic Publications 

Abel's Photographic Weekly, Mr. J. C. Abel. 

The Camera and the Bulletin of Photography, 
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Mr. F. V. Chambers, assisted by Miss Carolyn 
Pennington. PHoTO-ERA, The American Jour- 
nal of Photography, Mr. Wilfred A. French, 
assisted by Miss Ethel Tobias. St. Louis and 
Canadian Photographer, Mr. G. Croughton. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 

LACK of space compels us to postpone a larger 
consideration of this annual Boston event to the 
next issue. Briefly, however, the affair was suc- 
cessful excepting the falling off in attendance, 
which, as Treasurer Holman set forth in an able 
address, was only to have been expected, in view 
of the recent business depression, which, of all 
the sections of the country, hit New England 
hardest. All the same, a goodly number of seri- 
ous-minded members were on hand, feeling well 
repaid for the effort. It proved to be a good in- 
vestment. The officers elected for 1909 are: 
Wm. A. Webster, Waltham, Mass., president; 
John H. Garo, Boston, Mass., vice-president; 
Geo. H. Hastings, Haverhill, Mass., secretary; 
and S. M. Holman, Attleboro, Mass., treasurer. 
State vice-presidents are: Maine, Frank F. Ad- 
ams, Portland; New Hampshire, Richard Kim- 
ball, Concord; Vermont, Christian Bau, Barre; 
Rhode Island, John Sabine, Providence; Con- 
necticut, H. J. Seeley, Bridgeport, and, Mari- 
time Provinces, G. A. Gauvin, Halifax, N. S. 

Awards: Grand Portrait Class, Charles W. 
Hearn, Boston; Portrait Class, first, A. Allyn 
Bishop; second, Byrd Studio; third, Gay Studio. 
Genre Class, first, W. B. Davidson; second, 
Geo. E. Tingley. Group Class, no award. 
Landscape Class, Geo. E. Tingley, Miss Kath- 
erine Bingham. 

The judges were George Van Norman, Alon 
Bement and Wilfred A. French. 

The Aristo and Angelo Prizes, otfered by the 
Eastman Kodak Company, went to C. S. Coch- 
ran and J. H. C. Evanoff, respectively. 

NEBRASKA CONVENTION 

NEBRASKA photographers are to be congrat- 
ulated upon one of the most successful conven 
tions ever held by their State organization. The 
lectures and demonstrations this vear were of 
exceeding interest and benefit, and the award 
of the grand portrait prize to E. E. Doty, Beld- 
ing, Mich., seems to meet with general approval. 

AN INNOCENT CAUSE OF THEFT 

A CERTAIN dealer in one of our large cities 
came near losing his entire stock of valuable 
Kodaks. Having lost a suit which was brought 
for films spoiled in development, he posted a no- 
tice in a conspicuous place in his shop to this 
effect: ‘Cannot guarantee good results from 
films already spoiled when left here.””. Elsewhere 
he suspended a notice like this: ‘‘ Customers will 
please heed warnings posted about this store!” 

One day a No. 3 Kodak was missing off the 
counter. The next day another disappeared. 
Alarmed at the rapid depletion of his valuable 
stock, he called in a detective. Looking around 
the place, Sherlock Holmes exclaimed, ‘t No 











wonder your cameras are disappearing! Look 
at that sign of yours!” It read, ‘‘Take a Kodak 
with you.” 
THE HINTON MEMORIAL FUND 
THE late business depression has obliged many 
people to curb their money-spending propensi- 
ties, and many good causes have suffered in con- 
sequence. All the same, the fund started in be- 
half of the wife of the late A. Horsley Hinton by 
PHoTO-ERA has been in no sense a failure. The 
editor-publisher of this magazine takes pleasure 
in announcing the following contributions: 
PHOTO-ERA ..... Stead qioeiats 
Wendell G. Corthell 
F. Benedict Herzog : ; 
Or 
Phineas Hubbard ........+. bashers 
Sy Ps EE oo ony Fosse eases 
MN NE oe aia a ka os Care swieis 
i ae ee eae 
7. Et. Garo: . 3,0.) OnE een nee 
Elias Goldensky 
F. M. Steadman ere 
Photographic Society of Joliet, Il... : 
The following letter accompanied the contri- 
bution of the Joliet Photographic Society: 
“The Joliet Photographic Society gladly ten- 
ders this, its mite, toward the ‘Hinton Memorial 
Fund’ in grateful acknowledgment of its un- 
canceled debt for the inspiration of his example, 
and the instruction we have gleaned from his 
writings. 





Yours very truly, 
[Signed ] McMorris Houston, M.D., 
President.” 

A GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

THE success of the Round Robin Guild Print 
Collection of 1907 compelled us to prepare a du- 
plicate set in order to fill the numerous demands 
for these pictures. When the original collection 
was in Toledo we requested Mr. C. L. Lewis, the 
leading photographer in that city, to kindly ar- 
range for the duplication of several prints, the 
owners of which were not accessible. Within a 
week we received these copies, which were in 
size and quality practically the equal of the 
original prints. They were made by Mr. Lewis 
himself, who steadfastly refused to send us a 
bill for his highly satisfactory work. We met 
him at the Detroit convention and earnestly tried 
to square ourselves with him, but in vain. All 
we got was a pleasant smile and hearty shake of 
the hand and a kindly, “I was only too glad to 
do it.”’ 

JAMESTOWN CAMERA CLUB 

At the recent annual meeting of this organi- 
zation the following officers were elected: pres- 
ident, John M. Cushman; vice-president, 
Charles E. Craven; secretary, Albro H. Hopper; 
treasurer, E. A. Sample. Directors for three 
years, Myles C. Nichols and Al. Eckstrom. Di- 
rectors for two years to fill vacancies, Chas. E. 
Craven and Alex. Parsons. Director to fill va- 
cancy for one year, Albin R. Carlson. 
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WELCOME VISITORS FROM LONDON 
Every photographer in this country will be 
glad to know, we are sure, of the projected visit 
to the United States by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, 
editor of the Photographic Monthly and Photo- 
grams of the Year, during the months of Decem- 
ber, 1908, and January and February, 1909. 
His purpose is to deliver some of his illustrated 
lectures before whatever clubs and societies may 
desire them. The subjects are such as would 
naturally appeal to photographic societies. 
Knowing Mr. Ward, personally, as well as the 
character of his lectures and illustrations, we 
earnestly suggest that secretaries of our camera 
clubs obtain the circular from the office of his 
American manager, the J. B. Pond Lyceum 
Bureau, Everett House, New York City. 
Mr. Ward’s lectures embrace the following 
subjects: ‘‘Shakespeare at Home,” ‘‘The Real 
Dickens Land,” ‘‘The Land of Lorna Doone” 
and ‘Chaucer and the Pilgrims’ Ways.” Mr. 
Ward, materially assisted by his wife, has care- 
fully studied the scenes identified with his lec- 
tures, which, therefore, will not lack for historic 
and topographical accuracy. Mrs. Ward, who, 
as Miss Catherine Weed Barnes, was favorably 
known in this country some years ago for her 
marked photographic and literary ability, made 
the incidental negatives and slides and will ac- 
company her husband on his tour next winter. 


THE JURY OF A FAMOUS 
COMPETITION 

THE readers of PHoTo-ERA are well aware 
that its publisher recognizes and supports only 
those photographic contests which are conducted 
by responsible firms and in an honorable man- 
ner, and these are few in number. Chief of these, 
in view of its magnitude and the amount of prize- 
money involved, is the Kodak Photographic Ad- 
vertising-Contest, which closes October 1. A 
matter always a source of solicitude with the 
contestants is the character of the jury. In this 
instance we are glad to be able to state that this 
important body consists of men distinguished for 
discernment, honesty and fairness, whose names 
cannot fail to inspire confidence in the result of 
their united verdict. They are as follows: Mr. 
A. F. Bradley, president of the Professional 
Photographers’ Society of New York; Mr. Elias 
Goldensky, of Philadelphia, a photographer of 
international reputation; Mr. J. R. Mix, adver- 
tising-manager of Scribner’s Magazine; Mr. 
Robert Frothingham, advertising-manager of 

iverybody’s Magazine and Mr. H. S. Houston, 
advertising-manager of The World’s Work and 
Country-Lije in America. 

With Messrs. Goldensky and Bradley at- 
tending to the pictorial and technical qualities 
of the photographs, and Messrs. Frothingham, 
Houston and Mix watching for advertising-ideas, 
there will be some interesting arguments before 
the prize-money is handed out. It’s an energetic 
jury as well as a well-informed one, and the 
awards are sure to go where they belong. 








AN OIL-PORTRAIT OF STIEGLITZ 


THE issue of The Crajtsman for August has 
for its frontispiece a reproduction of an oil-por- 
trait of Alfred Stieglitz, by William N. Chase. 
It is easy to recognize the apostle of the new 
photographic faith by his shock of wavy hair. 
The artist has depicted him as a very mild and 
harmless-looking individual, and minus the in- 
tellectual force that is characteristic of his inter- 
esting physiognomy. The pose of the figure is 
extremely commonplace, and the countenance 
devoid of expression, although the model ap- 
pears to have dropped into a brown study. As 
a piece of character-painting, judged by the half- 
tone reproduction, the product of Mr. Chase’s 
brush strikes us as a decided failure. Photog- 
raphy, certainly, would have done better, for 
there are, even among the professionals, a num- 
ber of sane portrait-photographers. Neverthe- 
less, the portrait must have won the approval of 
the fiery advocate of advanced photography, 
otherwise, it would not have been published. 





The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization for the advancement of pictorial pho- 
tography, encouragement of pictorial workers, 
and the development of new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: F. M. TuckeRMAN, 1106 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-President: R. E. WEEks, 166 Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Secretary: CLarENcE B. HALE, 215 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 


Treasurer: GEORGE C. ELMBERGER, 395 Lee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Historian: ‘Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave- 


nue, St. Louis, Mo. 











FEDERATION NOTES 

ENTRIES for the Fifth Salon are already be- 
ing received, and many inquiries reaching the 
secretary indicate that the jury will have pictures 
to pass upon from many parts of the country 
which have not heretofore been represented. 
All photographic societies are asked to urge 
their members to submit prints, that the Salon 
may more nearly represent the progress of the 
entire country. 

Negotiations are now under way which it is 
hoped will add several important clubs to the 
Federation as active members. 

Several clubs in smaller cities are also con- 
sidering joining as sustaining members, thus 
widening the sphere of Federation influence. 

Signor Alfredo Ornano, who has represented 
the Federation in Italy, has been obliged, on ac- 
count of pressing personal business and his re- 
moval from Genoa, to tender his resignation. 

Dr. Cesare Martini, of Genoa, has been re- 
quested to act as Italian representative and to 
receive and forward exhibits from that country. 
He may be addressed ‘Piazzi dei Garibaldi 
8 (via Carlo Felice), Genoa.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PENCILS 


From the Century Camera Division of the 
Eastman Kodak Company we have just received 
samples of two photographic pencils which will 
be welcomed by all photographers. The Cen- 
tury Photo-Spotting-Pencil is intended for spot- 
ting photographs, and, so the manufacturers 
state, has rapidly superseded the old method of 
spotting photographs with India ink and moist 
color. The Century Negative Pencil is soft 
enough to mark on the glass-side of the negative, 
and may be used for working in backgrounds, 
building up thin portions, etc. The pencil will 
work equally well on a film. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ONE of the most ambitious works ever under- 
taken in the interests of photography is “‘The 
Complete Self-Instructing Library of Practical 
Photography ””—a set of eight large volumes on 
every phase of the art now being published by 
the American School of Art and Photography, 
Scranton, Penn. The amount of time, labor and 
expense involved in such an enterprise is not 
readily appreciated. We are assured by the pub- 
lishers that no pains have been spared to make 
this work a ready, trustworthy and up-to-date 
source of information, practical and complete, 
so that any photographer, from the beginner to 
the expert, may always find it useful in his work. 
The aim of the publishers is to offer to any in- 
telligent person a ready means of self-instruction 
in every department of photography, and so 
elaborate a work as this will naturally be pro- 
vided with a wealth of suitable illustrations, ap- 
pealing to the technician as well as to the artist. 

As soon as a complete set of books shall 
be received it will be reviewed impartially in this 
magazine. We would suggest, however, that in 
the meantime every one interested send to the 
publishers for a copy of the synopsis of these 
books, which, among other information, will 
contain a partial list of contributors from the 
ranks of professionals and amateurs, as well as 
the names of contributors of special articles — 
all acknowledged authorities in their various 
departments. 

DEVELOPING X-RAY PLATES 

THE difficulty experienced by radiographers 
in procuring a developer suitable for X-ray plates 
is now obviated by a new preparation — X-OL, 
imported by Williams, Brown & Earle, Phila- 
delphia. We find that this new developer pro- 
duces vigorous, snappy negatives with full de- 
tail and without stain or fog. It is widely used 
in Germany, where it is made, and will, doubt- 
less, meet deserved popularity in this country. 
Apply to the importers for further particulars. 





HYATT’S BARGAIN-LIST 


H. A. Hyatr Suppry Co. of St. Louis thas 
issued a 50-page bargain-list of second-hand 
general supplies for the professional photog- 
rapher, including lenses, studio cameras, ap- 
paratus and accessories of every description. Be- 
fore purchasing, the prudent photographer 
should investigate the character of such an offer 
which is made by a reliable house. This list will 
be sent free to any one. 

A DELIGHTFUL SHUTTER 

WHEN visiting one of our leading photo-sup- 
ply stores about a year ago, we picked up a 
shutter with the movements of which we were 
delighted. It was fascinating to operate and to 
watch its smooth, noiseless movement, as well as 
its beautiful appearance and finish. Nothing 
more tempting in the way of a shutter has ever 
been placed upon the market. It was marked 
*‘Koilos,”’ but at that time no one seemed to 
know where it was made. A few months ago, the 
maker, in Paris, France, sent us, voluntarily, a 
contract for an ad. in PHoTo-ERA. This is the 
first time we have noticed this shutter, and we 
can heartily endorse it. We find that the state- 
ments made by the maker are based upon actual 
fact. In any event, stock-dealers carrying it will 
be pleased to send one to any responsible per- 
son for examination and trial. 


THE PREMO CAMERAS 
FEw cameras have such a strong hold on the 
amateur as the Premo in its several popular and 
convenient styles. It uses dry-plates and cut- 
films in sizes from 3} x 44 to 63 x 83. It comes 
fitted with lenses to suit all requirements, tastes 
and pocket-books. Send for the summer book- 
let “Oh! for a Camera,” issued by the Rochester 

Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Co. 


A POPULAR PHOTO-PASTE 

THERE are pastes and pastes. The manufac- 
turers of a good article make money; those of a 
poor one try to, but fail. Day’s White Paste is a 
universal favorite, being pure, cheap, a firm 
sticker and keeps until all used up. For sale by 
all photo-dealers. If you have never used it, send 
for a free sample to The Diamond Paste Co., 
70 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BARGAINS 

No matter where you live, remember that 
everything photographic is bought, sold and ex- 
changed by one of those firms whom you may 
thoroughly trust — Gloeckner & Newby, 171 
Broadway, New York City. Their revised bar- 
gain-list of standard cameras and lenses will be 
sent to you for the asking. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
ANNUAIRE GENERAL ET INTERNATIONAL DE LA 
PHOTOGRAPHIE. Illustré par la Photographie, 
L’Héliogravure, La Similigravure et La Pho- 
tocollographie. 17th year. 8vo. Cloth. Price, 
6 francs. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 1908. 
This great French annual appeared last May, 
much earlier than usual,. but our perusal of the 
volume was deferred for lack of time. It is, em- 
phatically, the most imposing and best printed 
of all photographic year-books, and, if for no 
other reason, should find a place in every pho- 
tographer’s library. As usual, the volume con- 
tains a wealth of instructive and entertaining 
material most admirably presented. The re- 
view of a year’s photographic progress is ex- 
haustive and ably written. There is also a large 
number of original papers by eminent writers 
on various phases of photography, including 
color, aérial, submarine and theatrical photog- 
raphy. A large section of the book is devoted 
to processes, experiments, formulas and miscel- 
laneous information, the work concluding with 
a complete list of French photographic societies 
and the names of their members. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and attractive, representing 
the ability of the foremost French pictorialists. 
As a highly interesting and trustworthy source 
of present-day photographic knowledge, the 
latest issue of the French International Annual 
merits our heartiest approval. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL 1908: incorpo- 
rating ‘‘The Figures, Facts, and Formule of 
Photography” (4th edition, extended, largely 
rewritten and revised throughout). Edited 
by H. Snowden Ward. 284 pages. Paper 
covers, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. Cloth 
bound, $1.00; postage, 10 cents. New York, 
Tennant & Ward. 

In this new annual we have what is probably 
one of the most comprehensive and most care- 
fully edited collections of photographic informa- 
tion ever contained within the covers of a single 
book. As the sub-title shows, it is a new edition 
of the well-known “Figures, Facts and For- 
mulez,’’ but doubled in size, rewritten and re- 
vised throughout. The subject-matter covers 
every phase of photographic work in classified 
sections, giving formule, tables and practical 
methods in the fewest possible words consistent 
with clearness. A special feature is the 64-page 
Glossary of photographic facts, definitions, etc., 
making the book one which no photographic 
worker should be without. 


\ CoMPLETE TREATISE ON ARTISTIC RETOUCH- 
ING, MODELING AND ETcHING. By Clara 
Weisman. 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 
$2.50. H. A. Hyatt, St. Louis, Mo. 

Among the expedients made use of in the 
practice of portrait-photography, and one that 
quickly appeals to every worker, prof=ssional or 
amateur, is the art of retouching. ic is for this 


reason that it has invited the pen of many wri- 





ters desirous to show what they know about a 
subject thoroughly mastered by relatively few 
practitioners. Of the hundred and odd books 
written with retouching as a theme, only about 
five per cent are worthy of serious consideration, 
and among the best of these is the work of Clara 
Weisman. 

The author is by training, experience and 
temperament well fitted to treat so difficult a 
subject as retouching, and admirably, indeed, 
has she performed her task! Not only does she 
set forth, at once clear and concise, the princi- 
ples of sane retouching and their application, 
but how to avoid the common error of spoiling 
a likeness and its anatomical aspect by senseless 
manipulations. She demonstrates the impor- 
tance of truth in modeling the human face, and 
illustrates, by means of examples, the danger of 
falsifying the results of the lens. On the other 
hand, there are numerous delightful illustrations 
of genre and portrait-photography exemplify- 
ing the best principles of the retouching-art 
which make for the artistic blending of truth 
and ideality. The author also illustrates how 
successfully an expression of gloom may be con- 
verted into one of happiness, and how other 
modifications on the negative may be effected 
by skilful use of pencil and etching-knife, urg- 
ing only such technical manipulations as may 
be successfully practised by the retoucher of 
average ability, her one thought being the at- 
tainment of supremely artistic results by easy 
and sensible methods. 

Although the author is a practical artist and 
a recognized authority in her specialty, she sup- 
ports her advice with references to well-known 
art-principles, thus imparting to her words 
greater value and force. The closing chapter, 
“Style and Individuality,” reveals the author’s 
familiarity with the works of the great painters 
and worthily terminates a volume that should 
be in the hands of every practical worker — 
professional or amateur. We accord it our heart- 
iest endorsement. 





BRITISH HIGHWAYS AND Byways FROM A Mo- 
TOR-CaAR. Being a Record of a Five-Thou- 
sand-Mile-Tour in England, Wales and Scot- 
land. By Thomas D. Murphy, with sixteen 
illustrations in color and thirty-two duo- 
gravures from photographs; also two descrip- 
tive maps. Price, decorated covers, $3.00. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

To write an account of so extended a journey 
within the compass of 310 pages, and in a man- 
ner so creditable as has been done by Mr. Mur- 
phy, is a remarkable achievement. Though not 
implied by the modest title of the volume, all 
the eminent cathedrals, as well as many nota- 
ble abbeys and ruins, are visited; also innumera- 
able objects of historic and literary interest, to- 
gether with countless places quite out of the 
beaten path. In spite of this, the story is narrated 
in an informal, but fluent and pleasing manner, 
and is replete with interest and charm tothe end. 
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The author’s erudition and critical acumen are 
striking, and inspire respect. On the Avon, for 
instance, he writes as follows: ‘Far away we 
caught the gleam of the immortal river, and 
rising from a group of splendid trees is seen 
Trinity Church — almost unique in England for 
its graceful combination of massive tower and 
slender spire — the literary shrine of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, the enchanted spot where 
Shakespeare sleeps. About it were clustered the 
clean, tiled roofs of the charming town, set like 
a gem in the Warwickshire landscape, famous as 
the most beautiful section of Old England.” Of 
course London, Cambridge, Oxford and other 
large cities are included in this rapid tour, and 
a visit is paid to picturesque Wales. To the av- 
erage globe-trotter the descriptions of these un- 
frequented places cannot but serve as a stimu- 
lus to emulate the author’s example, although 
a motor-car is by no means indispensable to the 
undertaking. Camerists will read with sympa- 
thetic interest and yearning desire the account 
of the pictorial wealth revealed by Mr. Murphy, 
for it is these selfsame scenes of beauty which 
have been made famous by the greatest army of 
picture-makers in the world. The volume is 
remarkable, too, for its pictorial illustrations, 
which are of uncommon artistic merit. One is 
carried away by the exquisite facsimile repro- 
ductions of original paintings by eminent Eng- 
lish artists, some of the pictures having been ex- 
hibited in the London Royal Academy. Thirty- 
two duogravures, from original photographs of 
rare technical excellence, are models of work- 
manship and finish, and represent the highest 
attainment of the process. Rarely have we seen 
a volume which is so attractive, within and with- 
out —a veritable de luxe edition — for which 
even the most captious critic has only words of 
praise. In issuing a book of such eminent liter- 
ary and artistic worth, the publishers are per- 
forming for travel-lovers a service which can 
scarcely be overestimated, and which is sure to 
result in more than pecuniary reward. 


A WomMAN’s JOURNEY THROUGH THE PHILIP- 
PINES, by Florence Kimball Russell. 8vo, 
illustrated. Price, cloth, $2.50. Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. 

We have made the acquaintance of numerous 
books on the Philippines, our most valuable 
colonial acquisition, and do not recall one which 
treats this widely and variably discussed topic 
more intelligently, sanely and attractively. The 
work of Mrs. Russell is not the result of a flying 
trip or of superficial observation, but the product 
of thoughtful, painstaking investigation by a 
bright, clear-headed woman, well equipped for 
the self-appointed task. The author was a mem- 
ber of a small company aboard the U. S. S. 
Burnside as it was laying the American cable in 
Philippine waters several years ago, and thus 
had exceptional opportunities to study condi- 
tions of every sort. At Manila, Misamis, Ca- 
gayan, Cebu, Zamboanga, Bongao and other 
towns of the archipelago the ship made pro- 








tracted stops, and expeditions into the interior 
yielded knowledge of considerable scientific 
value, which has been made a strong feature of 
the book. The numerous photographic illustra- 
tions are far above the average excellence, and 
add greatly to the charm of the work. 

To persons contemplating a journey to our 
Asiatic possessions and all those seeking au- 
thentic information clearly, honestly and ably 
presented, we heartily commend Mrs. Russell’s 
delightful volume. 


THE UMbRIAN CITIES OF ITALY, by J. W. and 
A. M. Cruickshank. 8vo., illustrated. Two 
volumes: Vol. I.—Assisi and Orvieto; Vol. 
II. — Perugia and the Smaller Towns. Cloth, 
$3.00. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

The spirit of travel is abroad. While many 
Americans will visit the Rockies, the Sierras 
and the cooler region of Alaska this summer, the 
majority will journey across the Atlantic to 
European Meccas. And very many, it is not 
pleasant to relate, will step on foreign shores un- 
prepared to comprehend either the artistic or the 
historic importance of the objects they are to 
see.. The guide-books, however excellent and 
trustworthy, are for detailed information and 
should supplement a previous perusal of reliable 
books of travel. Thus equipped, the self-re- 
specting tourist will be independent of “‘spout- 
ing’’ guides and tourist-parties, which latter only 
too often consist of persons promiscuously 
thrown together. It is a pleasure, therefore, to 
recommend the many excellent travel-books is- 
sued by L. C. Page and Co., and no better prep- 
aration for a projected European tour can be 
suggested than a perusal of these admirable 
books. Among the most valuable of this series 
are the two volumes devoted to the Umbrian 
cities of Italy, which are filled with historic lore, 
and teeming with the works of great painters 
and architects. The authors tell the story of 
these old cities, beginning with the most remote 
period of their existence, and dwelling at length 
upon the history and present aspect of the nu- 
merous objects of interest. To the traveler or 
the stay-at-home these volumes make an irre- 
sistible appeal. 


CASH FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 

THE attention of photographers is called to a 
request by Mr. Oscar von Engeln for photo- 
graphs, printed among the classified ads of this 
issue. Like all ads. appearing in PHoTO-ERA, 
the one by Mr. von Engeln is worthy of the high- 
est confidence, and workers are requested to ac- 
quaint themselves with his needs, which are 
clearly explained. Cash will be paid for original 
negatives. 


BARGAINS IN APPARATUS 
THE St. Louis Photo-Supply Co. has issued a 
bargain-list of lenses, studio cameras and gen- 
eral supplies for the professional. It will be 
sent free on application. 











